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TO MARY GREW. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


With wisdom far beyond her years, 
And graver than her wondering peers, 
So strong, so mild, combining still 
The tender heart and queenly will, 
To conscience and to duty true, 

So, up from childhood, Mary Grew! 


Then in her gracious womanhood 

She gave her days to doing good. 

She dared the scornful laugh of men, 
The hounding mob, the slanderer’s pen. 
She did the work she found to do,— 

A Christian heroine, Mary Grew! 


The freed slave thanks her; blessing comes 
To her from women’s weary homes; 

The wronged and erring find in her 

Their censor mild and comforter. 

The world were safe if but a few 

Could grow in grace as Mary Grew! 


So, New Year's Eve, I sit and say, 

By this low wood-fire, ashen gray, 
Just wishing, as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town, 

In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 

From her own lips, how Mary Grew ; 


And hear her graceful hostess tell 
The silver-voiced Oracle 

Who lately through her parlors spoke, 
As through Dodona’s sacred oak, 

A wiser truth than any told 

By Sappho’s lips of ruddy gold,— 

The way to make the world anew 

Is just to grow—as Mary Grew! 


—_——- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

At Melbourne, Victoria, on Oct. 9, the 
Assembly, after an all-night sitting, 
passed the second reading of the bill 
establishing woman suffrage and ‘one 
man, one vote.”’ 








—-_-- 


At the recent school election in Wil- 
limantic, Conn., about 1,100 women voted. 


=—7- 


Week before last, 12,784 children were 
denied admission to the public schools in 
New York City for lack of accommoda- 
tions. The school buildings were crowded, 
and the only way in which any relief has 
since been secured has been by teaching 
pupils in relays, giving the little children 
but a half-day’s schooling. At the Girls’ 
Normal College there were two hundred 
more applications than could be received 
of girls that had graduated and had a claim 
for the privileges of the Normal College. 
All this is utterly disgraceful to the 
authorities of the city. If New York 
women were voters, those children would 
all be in school. But New York politics 
is a machine without mothers. 


‘ 


-_<-- 


George F. Parker, U. S. Consul at Bir- 
mingham, England, will contribute an 
article to the November Century on the 
municipal government of that city, show- 
ing how public affairs in Birmingham are 
conducted. It is the story of the redemp- 
tion of a great community from the hands 





of incompetent men by the united suf- 
frages of men and women. If woman 
suffrage works so well in Birmingham, 
why not in Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago? The article will be very fully illus- 
trated by Louis Loeb and A. C. Vander- 
hoof. 


>-- 


The Pennsylvania State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners has completed the work of 
going over the answers of the candidates 
who presented themselves for examina- 
tion at Harrisburg last month, in accord- 
ance with the act which provides for the 
issuance of licenses to practice medicine. 
The examination comprised questions in 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, diagnosis, 
hygiene, surgery, obstetrics, chemistry, 
materia medica, therapeutics and practice 
of medicine; 381 candidates presented 
themselves, and of these 340, or 89.24 per. 
cent., have been successful. Among the 
medical colleges from which the candi- 
dates received their diplomas there are 
two with no failures to report. Of the 
forty-eight physicians from the University 
of Pennsylvania every one was successful, 
and the same is to be said of the nine can- 
didates from the Women’s Medical College. 

The Women’s Marching Club is becom- 
ing a feature of the Republican campaign 
in some localities. ‘The Women’s Repub- 
lican Club, of Warsaw, Pa., recently vis- 
ited Major McKinley. The women marched 
at the head of a delegation of nine car- 
loads of people. When Portage County 
(O.) sent a delegation of 1,600 to Canton 
the other day, three marching clubs, com- 
posed entirely of women, went along. 
In the drizzling rain they marched, says 
the press dispatches, with flags flying and 
bands playing, through the streets of 
Canton toward Major MecKinley’s resi- 
dence. 











-_--_ 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Connecticut W. S. A. held its an- 
nual convention in Hartford, Wednesday, 
Oct. 7, day and evening. Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker presided. Delegates were 
present from all the clubs of the State, 


' and an interesting and helpful conference 


closed the twenty-sixth year of the soci- 
ety’s existence. 

After the appointment of the several 
committees for the day, Mrs. Hooker 
briefly welcomed the delegates and friends 
present, and Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
president of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, added a few words in behalf of the 
club which entertained the convention. 

The county vice-presidents reporting, 
were Mrs. Ella G. Brooks, of Southington, 
for Hartford Co.; Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, 
of New Haven, for New Haven Co.; Mrs. 
Ella S. Bennett, of Willimantic, for Wind- 
ham Co.; Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner, for 
New London Co. 

* Mrs. Bennett stated that 947 women in 
her county paid taxes on $1,426,849. 

Mrs. Fenner had secured the list of tax- 
paying women in five towns of her county, 
viz.: Colchester, East Lyme, Norwich, 
Stonington and Sprague. She found 
women paying taxes on $2,840,404. 

Mrs. Sheldon reported good work done 
in ‘the recent school election in New Haven 
by the Woman's School Suffrage Club, of 
which Mrs. Mary Moody, M. D., is presi- 
dent; Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon and Mrs, 
Alexander Troup, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Fred R. Honey, secretary, and Miss Re- 
becca D. Beech, treasurer. 

The election resulted in the reélection 
of the old officers: Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, president; Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
vice - president - at-large; Frances Ellen 
Burr, recording secretary; Ella B. Ken- 
drick, corresponding secretary; Mary J. 
Rogers, treasurer; Addie S. Hale and 
Elizabeth J. Warren, auditors. The 
county vice-presidents are Ella G. Brooks, 
Hartford Co.; Ella 8S. Bennett, Windham 
Co.; Abby B. Sheldon, New Haven Co.; 
Annie C, S. Fenner, New London Co.; 
Jane S. Koons, Tolland Co.; Mary C. 
Hickox, Litchfield Co. Middlesex Co. 
and Fairfield Co. vice-presidents are to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 

The delegates to the National American 
Annual Meeting are Josephine M. Bissell, 
Addie S. Hale, Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Annie T. Rotter and 
Ella B. Kendrick. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Forbes, president of 
the Connecticut W. C. T. U., attended the 
convention as a fraternal delegate. She 
spoke briefly, emphasizing the fact that 
the two great woman’s organizations of 
the State were working together cordially 
and effectively. 

Miss Pauline Phelps, a bright young 





woman of Simsbury, read an original 
sketch which was heartily applauded. 

In the evening Rabbi Blaustein, of 
Providence, delivered an address on the 
Women of Russia, especially alluding to 
their connection with the Nihilist move- 
ment. The Rabbi gave an admirable 
address and was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Hooker spoke on the “Duty of 
Women to their Country.’’ She spoke 
with her old-time wit and sarcasm. Her 
words were an inspiration to the old 
workers, and a revelation to the new ones 
in the ranks. 

Mrs. Neil Stalker sang several solos, 
during the evening meeting, accompanied 
on the organ by Prof. Phelps. The music 
added much to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club enter- 
tained the delegates, serving dinner and 
supper to all present. Miss Hannah Bab- 
cock, of Stonington, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee for Connect- 
icut, presided during the election of offi- 
cers. She charmed all present by her 
skill and courtesy. Some of the brightest 
women of the State were present as mem- 
bers of the convention. Their reports of 
progress show that suffrage sentiment is 
increasing in the State, that women are 
thinking and studying, and when the time 
comes, as it surely will, that women ex- 
press themselves at the ballot-box on all 
the issues of the hour, they will vote wil- 
lingly and intelligently. E. B. K. 


— wee oe 


HOUSE HELP AND FARM HELP. 


While the European powers are making 
up their minds whether or not to let all 
the remaining Christians in Turkey be 
massacred, it is imperative that those who 
have escaped shculd be provided for. A 
number are already here, and more are 
constantly arriving. 

As it is hard to get help on a farm, and 
especially hard to get good help in the 
kitchen, here is a chance for farmers and 
housekeepers to benefit themselves and a 
refugee at the same time. Any farmer 
willing to employ an Armenian on his 
farm, or any woman willing to employ an 
Armenian man to cook and help about the 
house, is invited to communicate with 
me. 

A number of requests have been re- 
ceived for Armenian girls to do house- 
work. Very few women succeed in mak- 
ing their escape. The refugees are almost 
all men. But, in Constantinople, the cooks 
are Armenian men, They are, of course, 
ignorant-of American cookery, but they 
are intelligent and quick to learn. Here 
is a rare chance to fill the ‘“‘aching void” 
that has become chronic in American 
kitchens, espec ally in the country. 

Editors will confer a favor by copying 
this nvtice. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

Dorchester, Mass. 


-_~- —_- 


MISS WILLARD AT MARSEILLES. 


Mi:s Frances E. Willard sails for the 
United States to-day. She delayed her 
departure for a fortnight, in order to re- 
lieve the Armenian refugees at Marseilles, 
whom she and Lady Henry Somerset found 
in great destitution. A letter from Miss 
Willard, dated from Marseilles on Sept. 
24, says: 

“As I stand in the Refuge—a great hos- 
pital building granted us free by the Gov- 
ernment—surrounded by the dark-faced, 
half-clad crowd of Armenian porters, bar- 
bers, bank clerks, students, women, chil- 
dren and babies, all and each of them an 
embodied need, it seems as if life had 
opened a new world. As I look down 
into the court, and see stalwart men wash- 
ing clothes in stone troughs for the women 
and children, and hanging them up to 
dry on clothes-lines that thread the space 
almost as closely as a spider’s web; see 
this lovely Southern sunlight falling on 
these men through the bright, beautiful 
plane-trees to which the ropes are tied, 
and think why they are there on their 
knees, washing out ragged garments, my 
heart is deeply stirred. They have been 
driven from their homes and reduced to 
penury, because they stood true to our 
Christian faith. That is their crime; and 
for two mortal years ‘the Christian Pow- 
ers’ have let all this go on! 

‘*La Charité is a huge hospital, covering 
an entire square, and has stood here in 
Marseilles for the comfort of the needy 
during several centuries. Longer ago 
than I can tell, a good man tended the 
sick within these walls during a terrible 
visitation of plague, and died himself of 
that disease. His statue stands hard by, 





a beautiful face and kind hands out- 
stretched. He is looking toward the blue 
sea which is in sight of the hospital, and 
above it is a sky as blue. The hospital 
has two stories of large arched corridors, 
and reminds one of Italy. One side of this 
quadrangle is given up to the refugees. 
Here the Armenians, about three hundred 
in number, are housed in great unfur- 
nished rooms, They have themselves as- 
signed each room to the refugees from 
some particular city, as Bitlis, Erzeroum, 
Sivas, Cwsarea; and they have appointed 
a man among themselves as leader to each 
separate group. There is not a chair or 
table in the place, but this is no depriva- 
tion to the Armenians, who prefer to take 
their food sitting on the floor. One of 
the larger rooms has been fitted up for 
the families. Some of these have brought 
rugs wherewith to make themselves and 
their little ones comparatively comfort- 
able; for all we have secured mattresess 
and rugs. This room contains not more 
than thirty persons. The Refuge is chiefly 
given over to men whose families lived in 
the provinces, while they themselves 
worked in Constantinople for the sup- 
port of those at home. When the mas- 
sacre occurred, they literaly ‘took to 
the water,’ concealing themselves and get- 


ting on board of friendly ships to make | 


for this port.” 

In a letter to the Union Signal, Miss 
Willard says: 

It looked curious enough (and so good!) 


to see Lady Henry standing up in the | 


midst and measuring off the number of 
yards necessary to make a woman’s dress, 


while I told out the thread and needles to | 


sew it. Then the men said if we would 
give them some of that same cloth they 
could make themselves shirts, so we meas- 
ured off material for them, too; and for 
the first time their sad faces brightened, 
and as we left there was no end of smil- 
ing, laughter and chatter in the great 
dreary rooms of the big hospital wing. 

A private letter, dated Oct. 1, from Anna 
Gordon, who remained in England, says 
of Miss Willard: ‘It has seemed to put 
new life and vigor into her to lend a hand 
in this crisis, and the reports about her 
health are most cheering.”’ 





RECEPTION TO CLARA BARTON. 


Miss Clara Barton, president of the 
American Red Cross, was given a reception 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 8. The chief decorations of the par- 
lors were the flags of all nations, and the 
orchestra played the national airs of the 
principal countries of the world. Miss 
Barton was assisted in receiving by Dr. 
Julius Hubbell, field agent of the Red 
Cross, and by Mr. A. M. Wistar and Mr. 
George H. Pullman, who accompanied her 
to Armenia, p ' 

At the banquet, covers were laid for one 
hundred, on tables formed to represent 
six large crosses of white with red stripes, 
like the emblem of the Red Cross Society. 

The speakers were B. H. Warner, for 
the citizens of Washington; Mrs. Sara 
Spencer, on behalf of personal friends; 
Commissioner Ross, for the District of 
Columbia: Mrs. John A. Logan, on behalf 
of wives, mothers and daughters of sol- 
diers; Mrs. M. B. Platt, for the W. C. T. U. 
of the district; Captain Huntoon (instead 
of Major McElroy), for the G. A. R.; Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, for women attor- 
neys; Colonel Thomas Wilson, for the 
Loyal Legion; Mrs. Ruth G. D. Havens, 
for the -cademy of Forty: Mrs. Sara D. 
LaFetra, for the World’s W. C. T. U.;and 
Mrs. Fannie Pomeroy, for the Legion of 
Loyal Women. Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert, who was among the guests, eulo- 
gized Miss Barton’s work in organizing 
the Red Cross so that it would exist as 
long as the Government. Miss Barton, in 
returning he thanks, said: 

Friends—If you ask of our mission, 
what we found and what we left, there is 
really but this to say: We found want, 
desolation and suffering, and relieved 
them so far as we were able. In spite of 
all, these are still there, and they have 
grown since. Winter is approaching, and 
unless the open hands of charity, not of 
this country alone, but of all civilized 
countries, be reached out to them, and 
access be secured, hunger and cold will 
gather the victims in by the tens of thou- 
sands, and bury them like the falling 
leaves beneath the snow. 

George H. Polk, financial secretary of 
the society, denied that the Sultan of 
Turkey had conferred a decoration upon 
Miss Barton, as had been reported. Miss 
Barton had never even spoken to the 
Sultan. Letters of regret were read from 
Secretary Olney, Postmaster-General Wil- 
son, Secretary Morton, Secretary Francis, 
General Greeley and many others. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MAry Szymour Howe tt, of New 
York, has given few lectures this year, on 
account of continued ill health. She is 
improving under the care of skilful 
physicians, and hopes to recovery entirely. 


Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS has been elected 
president of the Maine W. C. T. U. for the 
nineteenth time, and without a dissenting 
vote. In all the years that she has served, 
there have been but two votes cast for any 
other candidate. 


Mrs. M. S. StepnHens, of San Diego, 
won the first prize, $25, and Mrs. K. R. 
ANDERSON, of San Francisco, won the 
second, $15; these being two of the three 
prizes recently offered by the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner for ‘The best ten reasons 





why California would be benefited by free 
| silver coinage.” 

Mrs. D. H. Marsu, of Groton, N Y., 
has been elected president of the First 
National Bank of that city, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of her hus. 
band. Mrs. Marsh has been one of the 
stockholders and directors. The office of 
| bank president has never before been held 

by a woman in that part of the country. 


| Mrs. CAROLINE B. BUELL, of East 
Hampton, Conn., well-known as the corre- 
| sponding secretary for thirteen years of 
| the National W. C. T. U., was given a 
| license to preach the gospel by the Life 
and Advent Union at its recent annual 
| meeting. The offer was entirely unex- 
pected by Mrs. Buell, but will not be 
declined.’ , 


| Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cur Ler, one of the 
pioneer suffragists, who has lately passed 
away, left her reminiscences in manu- 
script. These have been published in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL in successive chap- 
ters, and are concluded this week. Every 
suffragist in Ohio and Illinois ought to 
send twenty-five cents for an extra set of 
the five numbers of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL containing Mrs. Cutier’s graphic de- 
scriptions of the very early work for equal 
rights in those States. Mrs, Cutler was a 
co-worker with ‘‘Aunt Fanny’’ Gage, Dr, 
Mary F. Thomas and the other wise 
and brave women whose bleeding feet 
smoothed the path for those coming after. 
The younger generation of women know 
far too little about the pioneers. 


Miss ANNA E xior TicKNoR, who has 
lately died at Newport, R. I., was a daugh- 
ter of George Ticknor, the historian. She 
was known, not only in Boston, her native 
city, but every part of the country, through 
the Society for Home Study, which she 
established more than twenty-five years 
ago. Sheinherited a love of study and of 
books from her father, and her last years 
were devoted almost entirely to this plan 
for encouraging young people who were 
unable to take a college education, to make 
the most of their opportunities and spare 
moments athome. She was also appointed 
one of a commission to superintend the 
disposal of a State fund for establishing 
public libraries in cities and towns where 
there were none. 


Mrs. OrMIsTON CHANT, of London, 
was a delegate from the World’s W. C. 
T. U. to the National Council of Women 
lately held at Berlin. In her address she 
expressed her regret at being unable to 
speak German. Mrs. Chant said: ‘I have 
hitherto been so busy trying to live the 
four lives of mother, minister, house- 
keeper and writer in one, that I have not 
had time to venture a fifth as a linguist. I 
began to learn German only a month ago, 
and though it takes but an hour to learn 
to love, it takes a life-time to learn to 
speak it.’? Mrs. Chant presented greetings 
from the first president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, Mrs. Fawcett, 
and paid a high tribute to her, to the 
American women who organized the first 
International Congress of Women at 
Washington, D. C., in 1888, and to Frances 
Willard. Of Lady Henry Somerset Mrs. 
Chant said: “Belonging to the high 
ancestral nobility of our country, she has 
consecrated her rank, wealth and social 
influence to the great work of uplifting 
the ethical standard of her day and coun- 
try. One of our finest speakers, intellect- 
ually in the front rank as a thinker, her 
beautiful life in private is a shining track 
marked out by generous acts of pity and 
womanly succour of the victims of cruelty 
and sin. With ‘Noblesse oblige’ for her 
motto, she has done what the English 
aristocracy ought to have done centuries 





ago; and of her it shall be said in days to 
come, “The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon her.” 
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DEBATES AND TIDES. 


Lowell, in his lecture on ‘‘Democracy,” 


points out that democracy is not a mere | 


matter of debate—a question simply to be 
argued for or against —but that it is to be 
rather regarded as a tide, which must, 
whether we will or no, be accepted asa 
fact,.so that we may adapt ourselves to it. 
The Rev. Thomas Scully, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and the Rev. George Hodges, 
D. D., head of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, have both spoken in 
a similar way, recently, at meetings held 
to discuss the legal position of woman in 
regard to that question. We can all see, 


on looking back to history, how constantly | 


the realms which have been at first limited 
to men only have successively opened 
themselves to women and been closed no 
more. 

Thus we see that in many Oriental 


countries the very liberty of locomotion is | 


an attribute of men alone; the world of 
women being a barred and imprisoned 
world, so that it is even regarded as a 
discourtesy, in speaking to an Oriental, 
if one mentions the women of his family. 
Even now we see the survival of this habit 
in Western Europe, among the hooded 
Spanish and Portuguese women, and in 
the prohibition of the streets to un- 
attended young ladies in Paris. The dra- 
matic stage, from A®schylus to Shakes- 
peare, was a wholly masculine world, 
though now it doubtless counts, numeri- 
cally, more women than men. When read- 
ing and writing were still such special 
accomplishments that their possession 
excused criminals from the gallows, this 
“benefit of clergy,’ as it was called, ex- 
tended only to men, on the ground that 
they alone could be supposed to possess 
such knowledge. ‘The whole world of 
academical life was till lately—except 
here and there in Italy—a wholly mascu- 
line world. The same was true in the 
main of all business and professional life 
—even including, till within some fifty 
years, the educational profession. Club 
life was, until w thin a year or two, a life 
for men only, and was regarded with dis- 
trust and shaking of heads by women. 
Even the simple modern indulgence of the 
bicycle was at first absolutely masculine 
in its limitations, and the modest tricycle 
was supposed to be the absolute limita- 
tion of the realm of woman. Man could 
ride at will on two wheels, be they larger 
or smaller, but no woman, while the 
world lasted, could ever mount on less 
than the correct and conservative three. 

It is useless to go farther into details, 
for we all recognize the transformation. 
What we do not recognize is that this 
whole change is not a question of mere 
argument, but that it is to be viewed as a 
tide, whose end, for all that we can see, is 
not yet, and which must be simply fecog- 
nized and reckoned with. In the mean- 
time, a companion fact is to be also noted. 
Each of these successive steps, like all 
great changes, brings incidental perils 
with it. The Oriental woman has the 
follies and even vices of the harem, but it 
keeps her from other perils; no Turkish 
woman ever enters a dram-shop. The 
exclusion of women from the stage kept 
away the perils of the stage—its seduc- 
tions, its vanity, its occasional demoral- 
ization. . . . No doubt woman suffrage is 
destined to produce, in time, its share of 
women wire-pullers and demagogues and 
bosses, and all the rest of it. Thus each 
step, in turn, has brought its dangers or 
drawbacks. What then? In recognizing 
human nature, you have to accept the 
limitations and perils of human nature. 
It is of no use for a committee of gentle- 
men to meet in a back room and pass a 
series of resolutions, ‘‘Whereas we object 
to human nature, and hereby enroll our- 
selves against it.” Democracy is not an 
experiment, but a tide, and the changed 
position of woman, which is really a part 
of the great movement for self-govern- 
ment, is a tide also. Now it is clearly 
useless to pass resolutions and collect 
subscriptions to prevent the incoming of 
the tide in the Bay of Fundy. 

What we can do, however, is to build— 
as in the Bay of Fundy—all our piers and 
wharves and canals with reference to this 
tide. By meeting a reform half-way, even 
conservatives may make it more reason- 
able, less extravagant, more courteous. 

For one, I often see statements and 
claims made in women’s conventions 
which seem to me foolish and extrava- 
gant; but they are usually traceable to 
some equal or greater extravagance on the 
other side. Enormous wrongs—such as 
the control of the wife’s earnings by her 
husband, or the power given to a husband 
to take a child from its mother by his last 
will and testament—are not to be driven 
out by prayer and fasting. It is too much 
to demand of women, as Madame de Staél 
told Napoleon, that they shall have noth- 
ing to say about the laws in nations where 
the laws may send them to the guillotine. 
It is too much to ask of American women 
that they should defer to such pieposter- 
ous arguments as one sometimes hears 
from men otherwise sensible—as_ that 


| women should not attend lectures in 
| medical schools because the professor will 
be less free to enliven his lectures by in- 
decent allusions, or that they should not 
sit on school or library boards lest they 
prevent the masculine members from 
smoking during the sessions. 
ent writer mentions no arguments which 
he has not himself heard from reputable 
sources.) Scarcely above this is the argu- 
ment against the service of women as 
lawyers or on juries for fear of the pain- 
ful facts that may be brought out in trials: 
| as if there was any such regard for the 
delicacy of the woman in the prisoner’s 
| dock or on the witness stand, or as if the 
worst woman in the community, when 
| placed on trial, did not need the presence 
| of the best woman to influence and pro- 
tect her. It would help all reformers and 
all conservatives very much if we could 
| apply a little reason and common sense 
all round, and could recognize that they 
are not merely dealing with a little argu- 


ling with a tide. No doubt every tide has 
| its ebb, but italso will surely have its flow 
'again, and only high-water mark will 
satisfy it.—7. W. H. in Harper’s Bazar. 


-_—-- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


MARRIAGE DIFFICULTIES. 





Domestic infelicities, when they occur 
in so-called ‘thigh life,” call forth a deal 
of surprise and comment, as if the posses- 
sion of unusual wealth, power, position 
or inherited name constituted some sort of 
protection from the ordinary dangers of 
the journey of married life. But as a 
matter of fact there should be no such 
surprise, since a little reflection will show 
that worldly advantages, so far from being 
a safeguard, ar2 on the whole rather favor- 
able to some of the worst foes that beset 
the life of two persons united in marriage. 
And the surprise is intensified when the 
parties have already passed a decade or 
more years together, there being a popular 
tradition that the first year of married life is 
the critical one, and that persons who have 
| passed successfully through this time of 
probation are pretty sure to cleave to one 
another for the rest of the journey. This, 
too, is a fallacy, since the tabulated col- 
umns of statistics of domestic estrange- 
ments show that the storm line is reached 
only about the tenth year, and it is then 
that the shore begins to be strewn with 
marital wrecks. 

These things are not difficult to under- 
stand when we reflect that ‘tin the long 
rubber of connubial life’ the chief rub 
comes when the couple have become so 
thoroughly used to one another that the 
spice of variety is lacking. What a strain 
upon the affections it is when a man or 
a woman can always be relied on to come 
to the front with the same old story, the 
same old grievance, the same old head- 
ache! Wealth and position purchase no 
immunity, but the reverse, since these 
tend towards narrowness and the creation 
of one’s own personality into a subject of 
supreme interest. The truth is that here, 
as elsewhere, nature abhors monotony, 
and when two persons get to the point 
where each can predict to the other with 
mathematical certainty just what he or 
she will everlastingly think, say or do in 
every emergency, the aggravation begins. 

All young persons about to enter the 
matrimonial state should consider that, in 
order to be ‘married for life,’’ something 
more will be needful than the promises of 
the wedding ceremony. The ideals of 
men and women change so greatly with 
the progress of the years that at twenty 
they may wish to marry one person, at 
forty another, and at fifty still another. 
And, as a matter of fact, in the happiest 
marriages they really do so. Not by any 
Mormonlike process, however, but by the 
natural development of character in each. 
The wife finds at her side the same man, 
but with a good deal of addition to him at 
each decade. The husband of mature 
years is able to look back upon a beautiful 
series of wedded unions—first, with a 
blooming, light-hearted young creature, 
taking life ou trust; then with an earnest 
and devoted mother; then with a strong, 
sustaining helpmate, whose judgment 
supplements his own in hours of doubt, 
and whose courage supports him in days 
of trial or sorrow. 

Unless men and women can thus grow 
larger and richer with the years, and so 
meet one another with something of the 
freshness of new acquaintance, they are 
bound to grow stale, flat and unprofitable 
to each other. The monotony of living 
with a husband who is the same old story 
as he was at the start, or a wife who has 
continued always to harp on the same 
string, grows utterly intolerable, and they 
fly to the law courts for relief. 

Not long ago, in the Saturday Review, 
a writer made a jocular proposal for a 
‘lovers’ catechism” to be printed on the 
backs of dance programmes, on which 
are to be asked and answered such critical 
| questions as: ‘‘Do you prefer town or 
country?” ‘‘Are you a person of decision, 





| 


| on both sides, and faced fairly in the ear- 
(The pres- | 





ment, pro and con, but are actually wrest- | 


or do you like to make up your mind at the 
last moment?” ‘Do you insist on keep- 
ing a fox terrier?” ‘What do you think | the women’s votes, but, so far as the 
of ‘The Heavenly Twins’?” etc. He urged | visitor could judge, these tactics were un- 
that this catechism ought to be presented | successful, as the two men most fearfully 
vilified headed the polls in their elec- 
torates. 


other’s private and moral characters in 
the most ruthless way, thinking to sway 


liest hours of acquaintance—-those hours 
now so often wasted in frivolities, But) Atone booth a leading lawyer went in 
even if his suggestion could be carried with his wife, and was telling her to 
out, it is doubtful if it would mend mat- | scratch out a name, when the returning- 
ters much, because it does not look far | ofticer ordered him to leave the booth, 





enough ahead, 
the tenth-year line-storm whicli statistics 
disclose. 

Suits for divorce by prominent persons, 
of which there have been so many re- 
cently, have the inevitable but unhappy 
result of dragging into public notice many 
things which do not belong of right to 
the public. There might be some com- 
pensation for this misfortune, if there 
were any signs that these ever serve as 
warning or reproof to others. But, asa 
matter of fact, the world goes on marry- 
ing and giving in marriage in the old fear- 
less fashion, each person having to learn 
his own lesson more or less successfully, 
that it is only by conscientious and con- 
tinuous effort that a truly harmonious 
marriage exists, without danger of as- 
saults from within or without. Perhaps, 
if this were realized more fully, there 
might even come a change in the marriage 
ceremonials in the direction indicated by 
Goethe in ‘Wilhelm Meister’: “Of all 
festivities, the marriage festival appears 
the most unsuitable; calmness, humility 
and silent hope befit no ceremony more 


than this.’ 
ANNA BENNESON MCMAHAN. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Arthur Griffith, M. P. for Waratah, 
who visited South Australia with the 
Premier’s party, returned to Sydney, New 
South Wales, with much to say as to the 
first election under women’s suffrage on 
Australian soil, and the second in Aus- 
tralasia. 

The party were hospitably received in 
Adelaide, where every attention was paid 
them by the Government, but most inter- 
esting of all their experiences was the 
opportunity afforded of observing the 
elections. In order that they might do 
this independently and thoroughly, the 
party scattered itself over Adelaide and its 
suburbs, driving from booth to booth, 
walking through the streets, interviewing 
voters of both sexes, officials, and candi- 
dates, and generally endeavoring to make 
themselves acquainted with the working 
of the new franchise. 

Mr. Griffith says: ‘‘Il wanted to find out 
if all classes of women would vote, or only 
one class; if the women would vote on 
political principles, or be dominated by 
religious or temperance organizations.”’ 

Of the election generally, Mr. Griffith 
says it was orderly. The women did not 
loiter about the booths, as male voters are 
wont to do, but went in in the most busi- 
ness-like way, much as they would go in 
to buy a railway ticket. The returning- 
officer at North Adelaide said the women 
gave him, if anything, less trouble than 
the men. They had their minds made up, 
and knew what to do, as if they had been 
doing it all their lives. . 

Mr. Griffith came to the conclusion that 
the bulk of the women voters were not 
dominated at all by the W.C. T. U. or 
other temperance bodies. He believes 
they voted principally from political con- 
siderations, and in the majority of cases 
they voted as their men did. This last 
deduction Mr. Griffith draws from the 
fact that in the conservative constituen- 
cies the conservative candidates got big- 
ger majorities than at the last election, 
and in the labor constituencies the labor 
men got bigger majorities than previously. 

He found, however, two or three marked 
instances to the contrary. In one case an 
old gentleman told his three daughters to 
vote for Mr. Harold, the National Associa- 
tion candidate, but the girls told Mr. 
Griffith they voted, instead, for Mr. Cony- 
beare, the labor candidate, because they 
liked his election addresses. Several can- 
didates told Mr. Griffith that there was a 
marked difference in the meetings during 
their electoral campaign from those of 
previous campaigns. There was nothing 
like rowdiness at them, and the questions 
asked by the women electors as a rule 
were more incisive than those asked by 
men, and showed a keen interest in all 
matters affecting the contests. 

A few instances of intimidation, Mr. 
Griffith says, came to his knowledge. In 
one case a leading man told his servants 
that they must vote in one way, and when 
they came back and told him they had 
voted for the labor man, he discharged 
his cook on the Sunday. But the irate 
master was not aware that the new electo- 
ral law provides a fine of £100 for any one 
intimidating his employees, and under 
this clause he is to be prosecuted by the 
Crown. Mr. Griffith hopes to see a similar 
clause in the next New South Wales Elec- 
toral Bill. The only serious drawback 
noticed was that candidates attacked each 


It does not provide for | and not 








attempt interference with an 
elector. And he had to go, and leave his 
wife to vote her own way. 

As regards the educational referendum, 
all the women Mr. Griffith had a chance 
of speaking to had voted for the retention 
of the present Act, and against denomina- 
tionalism, though their churches told them 
to vote otherwise; and the results of the 
voting also indicated this. On the whole, 
Mr. Griffith says, he returns a stronger 
advocate of woman’s franchise than ever, 
and as the Premier, owing to division of 
opinion in the Cabinet on the point, will 
not introduce a bill this session, Mr. 
Griffith intends to do so. He says he 
shall have a majority in the Assembly, for 
certain, and he thinks also a majority of 
the Upper House. Both Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Tozer (Chief Secretary for Queens- 
land), Mr. Griffith says, were, like him, 
busy observing the results, and were 
favorably impressed, and he expects Mr. 
Reid’s support for his bill. 

As to canvassing, the ladies gave politi- 
cal teas, and invited the candidates to ex- 
pound their views to them. On the whole, 
Mr. Griffith thinks the result has favored 
the labor party, which has risen from 10 
to 13. The ladies did not do much in the 
way of driving voters to the polls. The 
new voters polled mainly between 10.30 
and 11.30 A. M., and 2 and 3 P. M., the 
men polling earlier and later. The whole 
proceedings, Mr. Griffith says, were as 
orderly as a church bazaar. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 





An Autobiography. 





BY MRS, HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER. 
Part V. 

During my last week of legislative work 
in Ohio, in 1861, I received a letter from 
my husband, informing me that, as far as 
he could learn, Mr. Newport had been 
able te do nothing in [llinois, and advis- 
ing me to return and hasten to the capital 
to see if anything could be done before 
the close of the session. We had gained 
some important points in Ohio, and I 
hastened home to see what could be then 
accomplished. I found that nothing had 
been done, not even the presentation of 
the petitions. I found them, and asked 
what steps could be taken. The members 
to whom I applied said, ‘‘It is too late. 
You could not get a bill drafted and push 
it to a final reading inso short atime.” I 
said to the few friends I could rally: “I 
can get the bill prepared, if that is the 
chief obstacle.’”’ They thought it possible 
to carry some points, if judiciously taken. 
So I went down into the State Library, 
wrote out a bill giving married women 
the right to acquire and hold property, 
either their own earnings or received by 
gift, device, or descent; not held liable for 
debts contracted by the husband. I also 
prepared a bill giving mothers the same 
recognition as fathers in the guardianship 
of children. By the aid of Col. Picket 
and some other liberal-minded men, the 
first bill was triumphantly carried, mainly 
by the argument that it would save fami- 
lies from pauperism by protecting the 
wife and mother against robbery by a 
drunken husband. But the right to act 
as guardian without the sanction or ap- 
pointment of the Probate Court could 
not be conceded, 

After the war began I saw some of my 
neighbors brought home in their coffins, 
and their wives compelled to pay out the 
last ten dollars they possessed to take 
out letters of administration, and, subse- 
quently, to call in appraisers of the per- 
sonal property, and to give bonds for the 
administration of the same. In Illinois 
the mother could not be appointed both 
guardian and administrator, so the mother 
must submit to surrender either one or 
the other to the appointment of the court. 
I went to Springfield a second time, armed 
with petitions from many distinguished 
citizens, asking that laws might be framed 
so that estates of less value than six thou- 
sand dollars, as shown on the tax list, 
should remain in the hands of the mother, 
subject to the payment of debts and the 
support and education of children, the 
same as would be permitted to the hus- 
band in case of the decease of the wife. 
In consequence of the absence of some 
good men who would have advocated the 
measure, these petitions were referred in 
a spirit of burlesque to the Committee on 
Internal Navigation, and a most indecent 
report was presented by the chairman of 
that committee, on an occasion when I 


was in the Senate chamber looking up the 
interests of another important measure. 
Not a word of rebuke was uttered by those 
‘grave and reverend seigniors.’”’ Some, 
and among them the lieutenant-governor, 
grinned in their chairs, while I silently 
recorded an oath never to ask anything 
less than the right of suffrage from any 
body of legislators. Several of the mem- 
bers were very indignant after they came 
to consider the matter, and got me the 
senate chamber for an evening lecture. 
Thus, I had the opportunity to explain to 
them the injustice of the law as it then 
stood, and to bey them to hasten the 
passage of a just bill for the protection of 
the widows of soldiers. After the lecture 
many of the elder members came to me, 
and sad: ‘You shall have such a law 
passed. We are ashamed of the treatment 
you have received, and will do all we can 
for the amendment of existing laws.” 
But when last [ knew of the laws of that 
State, there was no change in favor of the 
rights of women to act as guardians with- 
out the appointment of the court. Such 
things show .the value of the right of 
suffrage. 

After the close of the war I went to 
Cleveland to graduate from the Woman’s 
Medical College, and this brought me 
again in contact with old Ohio friends, 
who were still earnest in their work, 
When I went thither to take a professor- 
ship in the college, it brought me there at 
the formation of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in the fall of 1869. 
Mr. Blackwell will have given an account 
of this work, so I will not attempt any 
details, nor of the several important con- 
ventions in Ohio which followed in the 
spring of 1870. My husband could not 
endure the spring winds on the Lakes, and 
we returned to Illinois. In the course of 
the early summer business called me to 
Iowa, and I chanced to be present at the 
State Convention which organized the 
Iowa State Woman Suffrage Association. 

Afterwards Mrs. Bloomer and I stopped 
at Des Moines, where we organized the 
Polk County Society, which, under the 
able management of efficient women, is 
still in existence. From there I went to 
California in 1871, where my youngest 
daughter had been living for eleven 
years. I stopped, on my way, in Wyo- 
ming, was the guest of the Secretary of 
State and his amiable and accomplished 
wife. They were from the East, had spent 
some time in foreign travel, and were very 
conservative. But though they were very 
much opposed to the idea of suffrage for 
women, they readily granted that the evils 
they had predicted had not been realized; 
that the elections were orderly, and the 
vile characters they had expected to see 
on the streets were not visible. The sub- 
sequent order of the city was better than 
before the election. 

At Laramie I also heard a good report, 
and met Mother Swan, who cast the first 
vote of the canvass. 

Soon after I reached California, in 1871, 
I received an invitation to attend a suf- 
frage meeting in Cooks’ Grove, between 
Santa Clara and San José, where I became 
acquainted with that staunch friend of 
suffrage, Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich, and 
also met Mrs. Watkins. There was a 
strong, clear feeling among the few who 
were ready to work for suffrage, and I 
fini them to-day ready to do all that lies 
in their power, as witness the subsequent 
generosity of Mrs. Knox Goodrich, Mrs, 
Sargent and others during the South 
Dakota campaign. 

On my return to Illinois, I resumed my 
practice of medicine among my old neigh- 
bors, till the decease of Col. Cutler, when, 
at the earnest solicitation of friends, I 
returned to Ohio to carry on a canvass for 
the amendment of the constitution in 
regard to the rights of women. By an 
original provision of this Ohio constitu- 
tion, it was submitted for revision once in 
eighteen years. We desired that the dis- 


crimination in regard to sex should 
be eliminated. There were no funds 
for the work, and few helpers. A few 


generous men and some women contri- 
buted of their means; first 1 may;men- 
tion that true philanthropist, Richard 
Mott, of Toledo; Mrs, Margaret V. Long- 
ley, of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Knox Good- 
rich, of California. With these donations, 
amounting to less than $200, I paid the 
rent of halls, printing, advertising and 
car fare, with only the scanty collections 
from audiences. That I was out of pocket 
only two hundred dollars, which I met 
out of my own resources, I considered 
fortunate when the constitutional conven- 
tion adjourned to the next winter. 

In November I went to France with my 
son, who went as an art student. There 
I thought I should tind the rest which I 
could not find at home. A long and ter- 
rible illness followed, but I was mercifully 
restored to come back to my native land. 

For some time I was unfitted for any 
public work, and again went to California. 

On my return [assisted in the campaign 
in Nebraska in asking an amendment to 
their constitution, and the next year, 1883, 





I was in Vermont, where I worked for 
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three months in behalf of suffrage in that 
State. Returning through New Hamp- 
shire I attended a State convention there, 
which terminated with the convention 
held in Boston in the spring of 1885. 

Since that time I have been unable to 
do any public work worthy of mention. 
But I thank God that there are workers 
who are young and strong, and whose 
hearts are ready for the work that lies 
before them. 


=_-<-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Poems or CELIA THAXTER. Apple- 
dore Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1896. Price, $1.50. 


This beautiful volume of beautiful 
poems will be one of the most appropriate 
and attractive Christmas presents of the 
year 1896. Celia Thaxter was a genius. 
She wrote because she had something to 
say worth saying—simple, spontaneous 
and original. She sang because she had 
something to sing with a melody of its 
own. Reared upona small rocky island, 
one of a group of wild, storm-beaten, 
lonely cliffs which stand like sentinels far 
out from the New England shore amid the 
weltering surges of the restless ocean, she 
knew and loved every changeful phase of 
sea and sky. All her hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows, thoughts and feelings 
became associated with her grand and 
melancholy surroundings and were colored 
with the lights and shadows of her strange 
and solitary home, ‘These facts have made 
her the interpreter of the subtle and elu- 
sive charm of the dear New England coast. 

This volume does not include Mrs. 
Thaxter’s delightul verses and stories for 
children, which are gathered in another 
volume. From the wonderful variety of 
her poems, we take almost at randum one 
called 

THE MINUTE GUNS. 
I stood within the little cove, 

Full of the morning’s life and hope, 
While heavily the eager waves 

Charged thundering up the rocky slope, 
The splendid breakers! How they rushed, 

All emerald green and flashing white, 
Tumultuous in the morning sun, 

With cheer and sparkle and delight! 


And freshly blew the fragrant wind, 

The wild sea-wind, across their tops, 
And caught the spray and flung it far 

In sweeping showers of glittering drops, 


Within the cove all flashed and foamed 
With many a fleeting rainbow hue; 
Without gleamed bright against the sky 

A tender wavering line of blue, 


Where tossed the distant waves and far 
Shone silver-white a quiet sail; 

And overhead the soaring gulls 
With graceful pinions stemmed the gale. 


And all my pulses thrilled with joy, 
Watching the winds’ and waters’ strife, 

With sudden rapture,—and I cried, 

“Oh, sweet is life! Thank God for life!’ 





Sailed any cloud across the sky, 
Marring this glory of the sun’s? 

Over the sea, from distant forts 
There came the boom of minute-guns! 


War-tidings! Many a brave soul fled, 
And many a heart the message stuns! 
I saw no more the joyous waves, 
I only heard the minute-guns. 
H. B. B. 
FOR THouGuHT- 


CHEERFUL PHILOSOPHY 


FUL INVALIDs. By William Horatio 
Clarke. Reading, Mass.,: E. T. Clarke 
& Co., Price, 50 cents. 


This little manual is dedicated ‘‘to the 
afflicted who have been compelled to retire 
from the activities of their healthy fellow 
beings, and who are willing to make an 
effort to render their lives less burden- 
some to themselves and more useful to 
others.” Its thoughts are inspired with 
sympathy and hope. In eight brief essays 
the writer embodies cheering experiences 
of those who have won from their very 
deprivations the means of enjoyment and 
usefulness. George Osborne, for instance, 
a brilliant pianist and musician, was par- 
alyzed by a spinal injury in a railway col- 
lision. Possessing a voice of rare beauty, 
he had himself moved from ward to ward 
of the hospital, singing songs of hope and 
comfort to those around him. ‘Many 
fainting souls became courageous when 
they crossed the stream to the great 
Beyond, by listening to the tones of his 
rich voice blending with their vanishing 
spirits.” The topics of the book are such 
as ‘‘Looking Forward,”’ ‘*Personal Magnet- 
ism,’’ “Unpatented Medicine,” and the 
“Blessings of Retirement.” H. B. B. 


STATES 
1895. 


YreAR-Book OF THE UNITED 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Washington, 1896. 


This large and handsome octavo volume 
is a concise reference-book of useful agri- 
cultural information based mainly on the 
work of that and other departments of 
the Government. It is not a mere report, 
but a book worth its cost and worthy of 
an edition of half a million copies costing 
over $400,000. It contains monographs of 
eminent specialists upon thirty-four dis- 
tinct topics of interest, and a vast amount 
of information upon numerous subjects 
of value not only to farmers but to all 
intelligent readers with tastes for out-of- 
door pursuits. Students in agricultural 
colleges will find here a mine of informa- 
tion and suggestions. But the interest 
will extend to a far wider circle of readers, 
and no one can fail to derive valuable prac- 
tical knowledge from its perusal. The 
fact that American farmers, during the 
past year, have not only supplied them- 
selves, and forty million residents of towns 
and cities, but have shipped abroad over 
500 million dollars’ worth of food, shows 
that farming pays when properly con- 
ducted. H. B. B. 





A LitTtLe Girt or Lone Aco. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. Price, 
$1. 


The test of merit in a book written for 
children is two-fold: First, will the chil- 
dren like it? and second, will the grown 
people like to read it aloud to the chil- 
dren? This book fulfils both conditions. 
It is lively, sensible, humorous, and life- 
like. It describes the Boston and Massa- 
chusetts of seventy years ago. It is dedi- 
cated “to four generations of Hamiltons,” 
and it recounts the adventures of the 
present Hamiltons’ ancestors, when those 
ancestors were children. The charming 
group of children in the frontispiece is 
from a portrait made from life by Hamil- 
ton pere, when the Boston Evening Tran- 
script was only two years old and had only 
four small pages. The sixteen chapters 
are sixteen episodes in the life of a happy 
little family, and are skilfully managed to 
recall the scenes, circumstances, and man- 
ners of a by-gone generation. There is 
not « single dull page in the charming 
narrative. H. B. B. 


TruE Memory. The Philosopher's Stone. 
Its Loss through Adam. Its Recovery 
through Christ. By Mrs. Calvin Reifs- 
neider. Boston: Arena Publishing Co, 
1896. 


The writer believes that she has been 
divinely prepared to make a revelation, 
which she proceeds to unfold. ‘*To all who 
can receive it and live by its teachings.’’ 
she says, ‘‘I offer this message in loving 
benediction.’ To those who cannot re- 
ceive it, the book seems the wandering 
words of a lunatic. Under the general 
title of “True Memory,’ we have A 
Preparation, A Scroll, and A Record, fol- 
lowed by reflections. The illustrations 
are weird and grotesque, and suggest a 
nightmare. H. B. B. 


Santa CLAus’ Home. With other Stories 
and Rhymes for Mama to Read Aloud, 
By Helen M. Cleveland and Margaret 
Gay. Boston: The Arena Publishing 
Co. 1896. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 
This beautiful book for children is just 

what its title indicates—a collection of 

stories for ‘tthe children’s hour’—‘‘the 
time between the dark and the daylight, 
the hour when sleepy little voices demand 

a story.’’ There is a very enticing picture 

of old Santa Claus surrounded by de- 

lighted children, who are on his lap and 
around his knees, loaded with gifts and 
full of funand frolic. Each of the twenty- 
four articles is beautifully illustrated. 
We can scarcely imagine a more charming 


Christmas gift. H. B. B. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1896. 

Price, $1.25. 

This is a very suggestive and interesting 
book. Ittreats of Christ’s missionasa social 
reformer; which is defined to be to make 
men worthy to be called the children of 
God, and also to make a state of society 
on the earth worthy to be called the King- 
dom of God. The volume is the outcome 
of a long-continued study of Christ’s 
social teachings, with the view of apply- 
ing them to present conditions. It dis- 
cusses the relation of Christianity to 
democracy, communism, socialism, and 
the family; to service, values, controver- 
sies, criminals, and the social evil, and it 
closes with a chapter on the brotherhood 
of man. Mr. Abbott’s view of marriage 
explains his opposition to woman suffrage. 
It is singularly narrow and also singularly 
unchristian. He actually tries to make 
Christ responsible for the following 
heathenish doctrine, which we give in his 
own words: 

“Christ denies that the parties to mar- 
riage are co-equal partners in a common 
enterprise. Inapartnership two persons, 
maintaining their separate interests and 
their separate individuality, combine for 
certain definite purposes. If those pur- 
poses cannot be well accomplished by the 
combination they may separate again. If 
their combination has involved any other 
interests, those interests must be pro- 
vided for; that is all which the law re- 
quires. But when a man and a woman 
join in wedlock, they are no more twain. 
A new person is created. They are hence- 
forth a unit, and on the maintenance of 
this unit, the unity of society, of govern- 
ment, and of the church depend. The 


family is not a partnership; itis an auto- 


cracy.” 

Dr. Abbott proceeds to quote Paul as say- 
ing: ‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as to the Lord.”” He adds: 
“The household is a unit, and the hus- 
bandis the head of the household. . . . The 
final authority in the normal family is the 
husband; he is the head of the house- 
hold.” 

Now this is not Christ’s theory, noreven 
Paul’s. It is Dr. Abbott’s. It is a false 
theory, false to fact, false to reason, false 
to nature. It is a monarchical family, 
out of place ina republican State. It is 
fatal to the happiness of home, and to the 
dignity and self-respect of women. There 
never was a happy home where the theory 
was carried out, and as a rule the men 
who cling most tenaciously to the theory 
are either celibate priests, old bachelors, 
or henpecked husbands. So long as Dr. 
Abbott preaches domestic despotism, he 
is not likely to favor equal suffrage. But 
Wyoming, with its reduced rate of 
divorces, proves that marriage becomes 
more permanent in proportion as women 
are more free. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that Dr. Abbott, in his chapter on 
the Social Evil, affirms one and the same 
standard of morals for both sexes. 

H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A QUEER CORN-POPPER. 
BY GERTRUDE L. 

‘Here are six ears of pop-corn left. 
We'll use them to-night,’’ said grandma, 
and she gave them to Rob, telling him to 
put them with the corn-popper. 

Grandma didn’t tell Rob where that 
was, for she kept forgetting that he had 
not been there since he was a baby, and 
did not know where things were kept. 
Off the little boy went, and nothing more 
was said about the pop-corn until evening, 
Then grandma said: 

“If Rob will go down cellar and get 
some apples, | will get the corn and the 
popper.”’ 

Back she came with the popper but no | 
corn. 


STONE, 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The ms are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 


| Journal. 


I have read with much pleasure your translations 


“Didn’t you put it with the popper, | of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 


Rob?”’ 
‘Yes, ma'am, but not with that one; | 


it’s in the one that stands by the tall | 


clock in your room.” 

“What, Rob?” 

Off went Rob to the room so full of 
queer things; a tall clock, a bed with cur- 
tains, and the spinning-wheel grandma’s 
grandma used. And what do you think 
he brought back? A warming-pan with 
six ears of corn in it. How everybody 
laughed, until grandpa said: 

‘*Never mind, Rob. 
corn-popper, doesn’t it? Ill tell you 
what they used that for. It was to warm 
up cold beds for little boys, and we'll 
warm yours to-night with it. Bring it to 
me and I’}] explain it. 

“This stout brass pan held the hot 
coals; then this cover with so many little 


It does look like a | 


Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

_ Lhave read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
Py: a] very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik. 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationailist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 


| this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
| an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 


round holes shut down to keep them in; | 


and this long handle made it easy to slip 
the hot pan up and down between the cold 
sheets. How I did like to see my mother 
put the hot coals into the warming-pan! 


It was cold going to bed in those days. | 
That was long before there was a furnace | 


in the house; we had fireplaces down- 
stairs, but no fires up-stairs. 
we finish our apples and corn we'll try the 
warming-pan.”’ 

Sure enough, when it was bedtime, 
grandpa and Rob tipped the cover back on 
the hinge; grandpa put in a few ashes, so 
the pan should not become hot enough to 
scorch the sheets, then some live coals; 
and Rob put down the cover. 

And they warmed three beds that were 
already warm, just to show Rob how little 
boys were made comfortable on cold 
nights a hundred years ago.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘The young woman I want for a secre- 
tary,’’ he said, ‘‘must be an extremely 
rapid stenographic writer, must be al- 
ways on duty, never in the way, must 
remember all the minutiz of my business, 
and never make a mistake. Do you think 
you could fill the position?”’ 

The demure-looking woman rose and 
pulled on her gloves. “If I were you,” 
she said, as she opened the door, ‘I'd 
make a bid for the recording angel.”’— 
New York Press. 


Johnny—Where did baby come from, 
maw? 

Mamma—From heaven. Ess um did, 
dideen um? Um’s mummer’s ownest 
oozle-goozle daddle darlings, um is! 

Johnny—Maw, is that the way people 
talk in heaven? 


” 
, 





said Willie, “what's a gold- 


men who want gold money.” 

‘And 1 suppose a silver-bug is a man 
who wants silver money?” 

“That’s it exactly.” 

‘‘Well, say, pop—lI’m only a little feller, 
and I’m satisfied with being a nickle-bug. 
Gimme one, will yer?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


During the long French war two old 
ladies in Stranher were going to the kirk. 
The one said to the other, ‘‘Was it no a 
wonderfw’ thing that the British were aye 
victorious ower the French?” 

“Not a bit,” said the other old lady; 
‘‘dinna ye ken the Breetish aye say their 
prayers before gaein’ into battle?”’ 

The other replied, ‘* But canna the 
French say their prayers as weel?”’ 

The reply was characteristic: 

“Hoot! jabbering bodies, wha could 
understan’ them?’’—Household Words. 











PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 


Winturor HiIGgHLANpbs, MAss., Sept. 
27, 1896. I had a touch of the grip one 
winter, and it left me in a bad condition. 
I had palpitation of the heart and a sink- 
ing feeling at my stomach. I took a bottle 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla and it entirely cured 
me. Since then I have taken Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla with benefit for other troubles. 
Miss Erra F, Morrit, Cliff Avenue. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


As soon as | 





Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


The translator, segroducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
— of a long-suffering people.—Buf/alo Commer- 
cial, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to kt Americ.ns and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘z, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, Mberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great aymeethy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—ZLi/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. they show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Prances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—J. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a pete fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wonderfully preflound zems of poetic liter- 
ature. .. . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their impenry. - « We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poeme, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty. —Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

gestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ay aad people in a new manner, along new 

ines.”’ 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 











LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of 
‘*Hypnotism,”’ ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 
A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charae 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KRENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 
Patmos or the Unveiling 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
fanifestations’’ ** Redeemer and Redeemed’? 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JoHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Iliustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 
By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
‘Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 
in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 
Lincoln ;” ‘Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy ;” and “The site a the house where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams 
coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 
_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence 


By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asanastrenomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she are a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 


By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’’ 
‘God’s Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
= Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
1.25. 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for roc. in 

stamps. 


lunched on 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. A 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address . 
018 Columbia Ave., 


2 
House and Home, pujiapeieuia, ps. 
eeeene: 












SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,”’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—- 
js responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The twelfth annual convention of the Ohio 
W.S. A. will be held at Springtield, O., Nov. 
17, 18 and 19, by invitation of the Board of 
Trade of that city. Susan B. Anthony, 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, and prominent Ohio 
women will be among the speakers. 


-_-—-— 


MARY GREW. 


One of the most faithful and devoted of 





the anti-slavery leaders is no more: one | 


of the most earnest and influential woman 
suffrage workers has passed away. 


Mary Grew was for many years the cen- | 


tral figure of these reforms in the Key- 
stone State—the permanent president of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery and Wo- 
man Suffrage Societies, and for one year 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
trage Association. For more than half a 
century she stood beside Lucretia Mott 
and William Lloyd Garrison and Lucey 
Stone, when todo so was almost a martyr- 
dom. Her biography would be a history 
of all reforms in Pennsylvania for fifty 
years. 

She was a woman quiet and unpreten- 
tious, of singular gentleness and sim- 


plicity. Calm, candid, earnest and sin- 
cere, she enlisted friends, disarmed op- 
ponents, and never made a_ personal 
enemy. Her New England birth and 


training, asin the case of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, seemed to give her special energy and 
mental alertness, while the Quaker atmos- 
phere which environed her in later life 
added an element of judicial deliberation 
and a certain background of repose. 

Our readers who recall Mary Grew’s 
beautiful tribute to Lucy Stone, her life- 
long friend and co-worker, made in the 
memorial services at the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, three years ago, will 
feel that in her death we lose one of the 
apostles of the nineteenth century. Let 
us hope that the twentieth century, 
about to dawn, may find, to grapple with 
its social problems, souls as generous, as 
self-forgetful, and as devoted to human 
welfare as was this dear friend —this ven- 
erated and beloved co-worker—who has 
left us an inspiring record of public ser- 
vice and of private worth. i. B. B. 


-_<~-— 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 





One of the most effective forms of 
woman suffrage work in Great Britain 
has been largely accomplished by women 
who at first were not in favor of woman 
suffrage, but who have been impelled by 
public spirit to coéperate with men like- 
minded with themselves for the promo- 
tion of the success of the parties whose 
principles and aims met with their ap- 
proval. Each of the three political organ- 
izations of Great Britain has had power- 
ful aid and support from women, viz.: 
the Tories from the Primrose League, the 
Liberal Unionists from the Women’s 
L. U. Association, and the Liberals from 
the Women’s Liberal Federation. As a 
result, men of the most opposite views 
have learned to appreciate the value of 
women’s help, and women of the most 
opposite views have been aroused to intel- 
ligent codperation in political activity. 

The eighth annual report of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal Unionist Association for 1896 
has just come to hand. It gives gratify- 
ing evidence of executive ability and 
practical success. It supplies valuable 
hints and suggestions for American wom- 
en to adopt. The subscriptions and re- 
ceipts for the political work of the recent 
campaign aggregated $3,600. The report 
says, in part: 

The great event of the year has been 
the election of a new Parliament. The 
zealous work of the various Unionist 
bodies throughout the country has not 
been in vain, and inasmuch as we have 
shared in the work we may also claim to 
share in the triumph. To chronicle in 
detail the activity of our Branch and 
Allied Associations would be difficult, but 
the following have specially come under 
the notice of the committee: Birming- 
ham, whose valuable work has been 
recognized by Mr. Chamberlain, the north 
and east and west of Scotland, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Darlington, Kensington, Liv- 
erpool, Bow and Bromley, Gloucester, 
Marlborough and Ripley have all taken 
part in brilliant victories. The lrish tours 
have proved their value, and out of 31 
constituencies visited by the Lrish ladies, 
21 have been won, 2 have been held, 2 
lost, and only 6 have been unsuccessfully 
attacked 

The means employed have been Ward 
and Fireside meetings, canvasses of doubt- 


ful voters, discussions, distribution of 


papers, tracing removals of voters, bor- 





rowing carriages, distributing leaflets to 
factory hands during the dinner hour, 
house-to-house visiting, public meetings 
with speeches and music, addressing and 
mailing circulars and postal cards, enter- 
taining women canvassers and speakers, 
and organizing public receptions of dis- 
tinguished men. “By admission alike of 
friends and opponents, the ladies have 
produced a great effect in enlightening 
and convincing the electors, and have con- 
tributed to bring about the remarkable 
triumph of the Unionist cause at the last 
general election.” 
These facts should 
sidered by American women. 


be carefully con- 
Whatever 





may be the immediate result of the presi- | 
dential and congressional elections next | 


month, the battle will not be over. The 
party lines are going to be drawn here- 
after in this country on vital issues, and 
the party which wins to its standard the 


minds and hearts of the great body of in- | 


telligent American women will control, 


for weal or for woe, the future government | 


of the country. H. B. B. 
-_--— 


WOMEN IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Evidences multiply of women’s interest 
in American politics. The Free Silver 
and Gold Standard debate at the Fort- 
nightly Meeting in Boston last Tuesday, 
at the Suffrage Headquarters, is a case in 
point. The spacious parlors, No, 3 Park 
Street, were, spite of the storm, crowded 
with women, who listened with great 
interest to the arguments advanced by 
Mrs. Sheldon Tillinghast for free coinage, 
and those of Mrs. Marion A. McBride for 
the gold standard. 

This week we have received two pam- 
phiets, both written and published by 
women, each admirably setting forth her 
views. One is entitled ‘The Issue of the 
Campaign—Sound Money.”’ It is by Mrs. 
Mary F. Henderson, wife of ex-Senator 
J. B. Henderson, of Missouri, now resi- 
dent in Washington, D. C. It is a state- 
ment so wonderfully clear and cogent that 
the Literature Committees at the National 
and State Republican headquarters should 
circulate it far and wide. 

The other is called “Six Financial Con- 
spiracies,”’ by Mrs. 8S. E. V. Emery, of 
Lansing, Mich. ‘This impassioned argu- 
ment is dedicated ‘‘to the enslaved people 
of a dying Republic.” Four hundred and 
ten thousand copies of it have been 
placed in the hands of half a million men. 
Yet the woman who thus addresses more 
voters than any speaker in this campaign, 
is denied the right to vote, and the party 
which she supports refuses to recognize 
her in its platform as having an opinion 
worthy to be counted at the ballot-box! 

When such women as Mrs. Ilenderson 
and Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Tillinghast and 
Mrs. McBride are numbered by hundreds, 
and when they have aroused and enlisted 
the great body of women to a compre- 
hension of their political rights and 
duties, woman suffrage will have become 
an accomplished fact. H. B. B. 





=_-- —_—_——_—— 


AN ENGLISH SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


On a beautiful summer day, the Central 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage 
held its annual meeting in the Westmin- 
ster town hall. London in its growth has 
swallowed up a multitude of outlying 
towns, and it now contains a large num- 
ber of town halls. ‘*The Prince of the 
powers of the air’* seems to have a special 
spite against the friends of equal rights 
in America, and particularly in New 
England. ‘There used to be a saying 
among Boston suffragists that if the coun- 
try needed rain, a sure way to get it was 


to call a woman suffrage meeting. In old 
England, apparently, no such hostility 


exists; or, if this theory be untenable (for 
the Evil One must always object to equal 
rights conventions), the English suffragists 
circumvent him by holding their annual 
meetings in June instead of January. 

The hall was well filled with an intelli- 
gent-looking audience, mostly women. A 
distinguished member of Parliament, C. B. 
McLaren, Esy., occupied the chair, and 
several other members of Parliament were 
upon the list of speakers, with Mrs. 
Wynford Phillips, Miss Willard, Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller, Miss Balgarnie and others. I 
was not able to get there till the meeting 
was half over, and so did not hear the 
opening addresses. ‘Those delivered after 
my arrival were of much interest. Most 
of the speakers were indignant because 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, at its 
recent annual meeting, had defeated a 
resolution declaring that Liberal women 
ought never to support candidates who 
were opposed to woman suffrage; and the 
speeches of the ladies in Westminster 
town hall were largely devoted to advo- 
cating the contrary course. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the mixed character of the programme, 
about half the speeches being made by 
women and half by men. It is the ten- 
dency of public meetings in America to 
run almost entirely to one kind of speak- 
ing or the other—to have the speakers 


‘censors, 





either nearly all men or nearly all women. 
The alternation of the two has a much 
better effect. 


! 
| 


One of the members of Parliament, in | 


his address, criticized the effort to secure 
Parliamentary suffrage in 


as 
eign Missions to go to China. She soon 
arranged to go, accompanied by her sister, 
Miss Hannah Woodhull, who has estab- 
lished a flourishing kindergarten. 


| two sisters will return to their work next 


England as | 


being too much of a “silk gown and fine | 


bonnet movement.” This see ed very 
odd to a visitor from America, where it is 


an article of faith with the opponents of | 


suffrage that its advocates know nothing 
about the fashions. Indeed, one American, 
more intluenced by taste than by prin- 
ciple, is said to have declared that he 
would become an advocate of woman 
suffrage whenever he should see a thor- 
oughly well-dressed woman who believed 
in it. He had never attended any large 
suffrage meeting, or he would have seen 
plenty of such. Nevertheless, the audi- 
ence in the Westminster town hall did 
look more fashionable than the audience 
at an average convention in the United 
States, and the bonnets were like a garden. 

Another distinguished member of Par- 
liament said at this meeting: “I’m not 
going to bother my head about what you 
wom n will do when you get the franchise. 
That is your business, not mine. Mine is 
to do you justice, if I can.”’ This bit of 
sturdy common sense would do our poli- 
ticians of all parties much good, if they 
could lay it to heart. 

By invitation, | gave at this meeting a 
brief account of the so-called 
dum” in Massachusetts, the facts in regard 
to which had been greatly misrepresented 
by our opponents. 

Foreigners who try to give an account 
of woman suffrage in the United States 
generally get more or less ‘‘mixed,”’ though 
not always so badly as Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, who, in a published article, drew 
ponderous conclusions from the repeal of 
woman suffrage in Nebraska—a _ State 
where woman suffrage has never existed. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that Ameri- 
caus often get ‘‘mixed’’ in regard to 
suffrage matters in England. This hap- 
pened to the present writer, in last week’s 
instalment of ‘‘Notes in England.’ The 
“Central National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage’ has its office at 30 Victoria 
Street, S. W. The office that I visited, 
near the Houses of Parliament, was that 
of another Association, the exact name of 
which I cannot recall. A few years ago, 
about the time when the Suffrage Associ- 
ations of the United States made up their 
differences and coalesced, the Suffrage 
Society in England divided into several 
parts. They continue to work separately, 
though, so far as I know, harmoniously; 
but their respective names are infinitely 


perplexing to a visitor from another 
country. A. 8. B. 
— -_-- 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
Dr. Lydia Rabinovitch is a Russian 


who came to America late in 1895. She 
has taken the degree of Ph. D. at the Uni. 
versity of Ziirich, a course in pedagogy at 
Bonn, and has done original work in 
scientific investigation, and published vari; 
ous articles in the scientific journals of 
Europe. She was the first and is thus far 
the only woman admitted to pursue the 
course of study at Prof. Koch's laboratory 
in Berlin. Dr. Rabinovitch has taken 
charge of the new bacteriological labora- 
tory in the Women’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, where she will also pursue 
original investigations. 

At the meeting of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, held in 
Philadelphia recently, Dr. Ella D. Goff, of 
Allegheny, was elected on the board of 
Papers were read by several 
women physicians. Among them was one 
in regard to the use of bicycles by women, 
by Dr. Anna C, Clarke, of Scranton. Dr. 
Clarke believes that bicycling in modera- 
tion is of incalculable benetit to women, if 
done in suitable clothing, and under proper 
conditions. She finds that great physical 
changes have been brought about by the 
craze for cycling. Through a demand for 
greater freedom of movement and respi- 
ration, the waist and chest measurements 
have increased from three to five inches. 
The corset has, in many been 
abandoned. With increased muscular ac- 
tion comes deeper breathing, stronger 
heart-beats and better circulation. 


cases, 


Dr. Ida N. Bender, of Denver, was one 
of the delegates appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado to represent that State 
at the last National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. She was also com- 
missioned to inspect the Insane Asylum 
and School for Feeble-minded at Colum- 
bus, O. 

Dr. Kate Woodhull, who has charge of 
the hospital at Foochow, China, is now in 
this country, taking a well-earned rest. 
She graduated from the Woman’s Medical 


‘College of the New York Infirmary in 1873. 


Then she spentone yearin the Foundlings’ 
Home in Chicago, and one year in Del- 
aware. After that she studied in Ziirich 
and Dresden. On her return to America, 
she practised in Brooklyn. In 1884, she 
was asked by the American Board of For- 


‘‘referen- | 





year. F. M. A. 


> __ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL parlors last Tues- 
day. Mrs. Livermore presided. She paid 
an eloquent tribute to the late Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin, and said of Mrs. Abby Allen Davis: 
“She was the soul of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, fertile in 
expedients, untiring in work, never dis- 





couraged, however dark the outlook—the | 


one woman that it seems as if we could 
not get on without.” 


William Lloyd Garrison announced the | 


death Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Livermore said: ‘Il shall never for- 
get how I was thrilled at Saratoga by her, 
when there was need of some one to speak 
on the temperance question and all the 
rest were inclined to dodge it. She rose 
and made the strongest and most radical 
temperance speech I ever heard. It led 
to the formation of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Association.”’ 

A debate on the currency question came 
next, the silver side being presented by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon ‘Tillinghast, of 
Connecticut, and the gold standard by 


of Mary Grew, of 


Mrs. Marion A. McBride, president of the | 


American Women’s Sound Money League. 
A song was sung by Jolin Hutchinson. 
An animated discussion followed, in which 
Mr. W. L. Garrison, Mr. Blackwell and 
others took part. All agreed that it was 
one of the liveliest and most interesting 
meetings of the Fortnightly ever held. 

The following resolution, drawn up by 
Mr. Garrison, was passed unaminously: 

Resolved, That in the death of Miss 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, the cause of 
woman suffrage loses one of its most de- 
voted and honored leaders. ‘This Associa- 
tion desires to express its sincere respect 
for her memory, and to record its appre- 
ciation of her long service in the cause of 
woman’s rights and elevation. 


-_—“- 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Miss Ellen Bartol, daughter of Dr. Cyrus 
Bartol, designed the copper and bronze 
poster which heralds the fair in aid of the 
New England Hospital for women and 
children. ‘The striking design shows a 
girl holding a spear, while a shield rests 
by her side. 

Miss Estelle Dickson has been accorded 
an almost unique honor by the French 
government, Her picture, which was ac- 
cepted at the last Paris Salon, has been 
requested by the managers of that institu- 
tion. They have offered Miss Dickson a 
handsome sum for her ‘‘Mistletoe.”” The 
London Art Gallery is also desirous of 
getting the picture for its autumn exhibi- 
tion. Miss Dickson, however, had already 
promised to exhibit it at the Chicago Art 
Exhibit this autumn, and was forced to 
refuse both the flattering offers from Eu- 
rope 

Miss Lucy Parkman Trowbridge, the 
young American artist, has won a succes- 
sion of honors during her twelve months 
in Paris. Her three miniatures were ac- 
cepted at the new Salon of the Champ de 
Mars, and she has been elected an asso- 
ciate of this salon. Miss Trowbridge is a 
daughter of the late Prof. William P. 


Trowbridge, of Columbia College. She 
studied first in the Yale School of Fine 


Arts, and afterwards at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, 

Miss Caroline T. Cutler, of Taunton, 
Mass., has just finished a bust of Mrs. S. 
S. Fessenden, president of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U. 

Miss Ethel Belle Appel, of Meadville, 
Pa., is one of the clever young artists who 
are contributing to the renaissance of art 
in book-making. She has done some ex- 
cellent original work in book-cover design- 
ing, and is winning success in New York, 
where she has spent the past year. Most 
of her work is done for Dodd, Mead & 
Co., but she also does a good deal for the 
American Tract Society, and for Copeland 
«& Day of Boston. F. M. A. 


-_--— 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Shares in the Woman’s Club House Cor- 
poration of this city, have been taken to 
the amount of $8,050. As soon as $10,000 
is guaranteed, the corporation can go to 
work, The stock-book will be kept at 
Cotillion Hall during the weeks of the 
home congress in Boston. A desk and 
chairs have been placed in a cozy corner 
by the Club House Corporation, and a 
member of the promoting committee will 
be present each day to answer questions 
and promote the sale of stock. On Nov. 
4, the Club House Corporation will offer a 
fine literary and musical programme dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed the 


The | 





New England Wheaton Seminary Club re- 
cently, giving interesting reminiscences of 
| Longfellow and Emerson. 


At the next meeting of The New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, on Oct. 
21, Mrs. Oliver Crane, one of the associate 
members, will give a paper on ‘‘Mediterra- 
nean Days,’’ and there will be a short 
story by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams. The 
Association will furnish a photograph 
table at the Noah’s Ark entertainment of 
| the Charity Club There will be many 
attractions at this table, which is in charge 
| of Mrs. Annie G, Murray. P.M. A. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-_-—-_— — 
THE HELPING HAND. 

The Woman’s Industrial and Eduea- 
| tional Union of Boston has made exten- 
| sive preparations for the new classes in 
dressmaking and millinery. The Pratt 
Institute system has been successfully in- 
troduced in both these branches, and gave 
| such satisfaction last year that arrange- 
ments have been made to accommodate 
double the number of pupils this coming 
| year. The Current Events class will con- 
tinue under the guidance of Miss Edith 
| Chase. The classes in parliamentary 
methods will again be under Mrs. Shat- 
tuck’s charge, and Miss Anna Lee is to 
teach an advanced class in embroidery. 
Mrs. Kempton will give talks to nursery 
maids on kindergarten training for chil- 
dren. 


The Woman’s Charity Club will have a 
“Noah’s Ark’ and Fair in Mechanics’ 
Building, Huntington Avenue, Nov. 16 to 
21, in aid of its Free Hospital for poor 
women. The hospital was opened Jan. 
1, 1890, and since that time there have 
been over six hundred women returned to 
their homes and families with restored 
health. 

The New York Tenement-house Chap- 
ter of the King’s Daughters rents No. 77 
Madison Street, reserving the two lower 
floors and sub-letting the remainder. The 
yard is. kept as a playground for all the 
children of the neighborhood. In the 
building the King’s Daughters support a 
kindergarten, a circulating library, a boys’ 
club; a girl’s club, a flower mission and a 
penny provident fund. Other circles of 
King’s Daughters have entertained moth- 
ers and children connected with the Tene- 
ment-house Chapter, and money to assist 
in carrying out their work among the 
poor is often contributed by outside 
friends. Mrs. George A. McGrew is chair- 
man of the chapter, Miss Alice May is 
superintendent of the house, and Mr, 
Jacob A. Riis is honorary chairman of 
the Chapter. F. M. A. 





MRS. STANTON’S SILVER CUP. 
An instance of Mrs. Stanton’s kindness 
to an old servant is going the rounds of 
the papers, as follows: 


Jacob Deboise, a Negro with long Dun- 
dreary whiskers, was charged in the court 
of special sessions at New York the other 
day by Harriet Taylor, a colored woman, 
with failure to support her child, of whom 
she says he was the father. 

Debvise was arrested several days ago 
and committed to the Tombs. When told 
in court that he would have to give bonds 
in $300 to insure the child not becoming a 
charge upon the county, he said that 
nothing would be easier. A Negro came 
forward from the spectators’ seats and 
offered to provide the bail. He pledged 
$5,000 worth of real estate, and was 
accepted. 

“Is that all?’ asked Deboise. 

“Not quite,’ said one of the justices. 
‘In these cases we require two bondsmen. 
Personal property must be pledged, too.” 

“Very well,’ said Debvise; ‘nothing 
will be easier, if you will detail an ofticer 
to accompany me while I secure the per- 
sonal property.”’ 

The justices concluded to give Deboise 
a chance. A policeman was ordered to 
go with him and bring him back within 
an hour. 

Promptly on time they came back: 
Debvise carrying a great bundle under 
his arm. He opened it, and displayed to 
the justices a big silver loving-cup. — 

“Will that do?” he asked, proudly. 

“Hem!” exclaimed Justice Jerome. 
“Let me look at that a moment.” The 
loving-cup was handed up for the justice 
to examine. There was an inscription on 
one side which Justice Jerome read, and 
then he became excited. 

“Where did you get this?’ he asked 
the prisoner. 

“It was lent to me for this purpose. 
The lady couldn’t come herself, so she 
sent this instead,’’ said the prisoner 

“Oh, he got it all right,” said the police- 
man. ‘The lady gave it to him herself.” 

The justice consulted with the other 
justices, and they all read the inscription 
on the cup, which was as follows: 

‘Presented to Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
by the Woman Suffrage League.” 

“Well,” said Justice Jerome, when the 
consultation was over, “this is a new kind 
of bail, and we cannot take it. After we 
get free silver we can run it into dollars, 
and they will do very well.” 

The clerk of the court took charge of 
the cup at Deboise’s request, and he was 
locked up in the Tombs. 

Mrs, Stanton was seen at her home and 
asked whether she had lent her cup to 
Deboise to be used as bail. 

“Why, yes, I did,” she said. ‘You see, 





we all know the man so well, and like 
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MURRAY SCHOOL 


—()-F— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 


MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 


tomime, Literature, Acting, 


Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 


School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 
Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 


Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


> e 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


Private or evening 
lessons if desired. 





him so much, that we were only too glad | 


to do what we could to help him out of 
his difficulty. fle was a servant in the 
employ of my sister for twenty-five years, 
and so good and faithful a man that I do 
not believe him guilty of the charge against 
him. 

“When he came here with an 
and explained his predicament it was too 
late to get any money from the bank, I 
looked around for something to take the 
place of money temporarily, and, spying 
the cup, resolved to let him take that. I 
would rather have sent my piano or my 

watch, but one was impossible and the 
other inconvenient. I had nothing at 
hand but the loving-cup, so I wrapped 
that up in a napkin, and he took it away. 
It was sent back when the judges refused 
to take it for bail, and | have it now, 
That’s all there is to the whole matter.” 


-_<——-_ 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE ADVICE. 


Lillie Devereux Blake, chairman, 210 
W. 59th Street, New York City; Annie L. 
Diggs, Denver, om Josephine K. Henry, 
Versailles, e Helen Morris Lewis, 
Asheville, C3 Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, i will give advice in any legis- 
lative contest, send speakers to address 
committees if needed, and aid in the con- 
duct of any constitutional convention 
campaign. 

It is of the utmost importance that our 
question should be agitated before every 
Legislature at each session. Nothing so 
educates the people of a State as such a 
contest; nothing brings it into such notice 
in the press, and creates such wide-spread 
interest. Every defeat is a victory, for 
only a measure that commands a good 
support can be brought to a vote, even to 
be lost. A legislative campaign sends 
every man who has voted for woman suf- 
frage back to his constituents full of 
enthusiasm for it, and gives the women 
of his district new zeal to labor for the 
cause, while the districts represented by 
men who have voted ‘‘no,”’ can at once be 
the special scenes of attack by the advo- 
cates of the question. Meetings can be 
held, and antagonists be made to feel that 
they must change their views, or be re- 
placed by those who will better repre- 
sent the public sentiment of their constit- 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

Chairman. 


uencies., 


ARMENIAN IMMIGRATION LIMITED. 








Editors Woman s Journal: 

I write to correct a popular misappre- 
hension with regard to 500 Armenians 
who have reached Marseilles, some of 
whom are desirous of ultimately settling 
in the United States. 

There is no fear of America being inun- 
dated with Armenian emigrants. The 
Turkish Government itself is taking every 
precaution to keep its victims within its 
borders, lest by escaping they spread 
the knowledge of the situation within, 
and make efforts from without to remedy 
it. The few who reached Marseilles are 
only a handful who succeeded in taking 
refuge upon the foreign vessels in the 
harbor of Constantinople during the con- 
fusion of the recent massacre there, 
and through the influence of the 
foreign ambassadors, were enabled to 
escape to Marseilles. They are not beg- 
gars, but honest, thrifty men, of whom 
many are skilled artisans and industrious 
laborers who would very soon land on 
their feet. They are not to be classed as 
emigrants, but as victims of political per- 
secution compelled to flee for their lives; 
and such should receive a hearty welcome 
in the United States, which particularly 
boasts itself ‘‘The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’’ Miss Frances E. 
Willard has personally investigated the 
Situation at Marseilles, and is maturing 
plans by which all proper cases among 
these refugees may find homes in this 
country. She has been in correspondence, 
by letter and cable, with the National 


who, 


Armenian Relief Committee, which is co- 
operating with her and has already hap- 
pily located a number of Armenians. 

It would be monstrous for these few, 
who have escaped as brands from the 
burning, to be now sent back into the fur- 
nace of persecution, cruelty and outrage 
which would await them in Turkey. 
All friends of humanity, especially those 
who can possibly furnish employment to 
young, active men as carpenters, black- 
smiths, tailors, cooks, ete., or on farms, in 
factories or in their homes, are urged to 
write at once, giving full particulars, to 
F. D. Greene, Secretary National Arme- 
nian Relief Committee, 63 Bible House, 


| New York. 


Funds for the temporary relief and | 


| transportation of these people are also | 


| greatly needed and should promptly be 


officer | 





sent to Brown Broe Co., 59 Wall St., 
New York City, who are the authorized 
treasurers; to whom also generous contri- 
butions should be sent for the main- 
tenance of the great relief work, which is 


| being carried on in twenty centres through- 


out the interior of Turkey, and on which 
the lives of 50,000 people are dependent 
from day to day. 

The public are assured that no funds 
sent to Brown Bros. & Co, have been or 
will be used for any impracticable or inex- 
pedient schemes, such as have been advo- 
cated in some quarters, but solely for the 
actual relief of the sufferers and for put- 
ting them on their feet. 

SPENCER TRASK, Ch. Ex. Com. 
F. D. GREENE, Secretary. 
New York, Oct. 15, 1896. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY GREW. 

One more prominent figure that graced 
the faithful band of anti-slavery apostles 
has passed away; one more eminent cham- 
pion of impartial suffrage has been called 
to the land of silence. The lips of Mary 
Grew are sealed; her pen rests. 

The liberty of the slave and the rights 
of woman were dear to her heart. Both 
claimed her energy, engrossed her vigi- 
lance and roused her zeal. She lived to 
see the dark cloud of slavery vanish from 
the land it had so long blighted; but 
though her eyes were gladdened by the 
witness of many triumphs in the field of 
her later work, she did not live to behold 
that final victory which dawned in her 
sanguine hopes, and pictured its glory to 
her prophetic vision. 

For more than a third of a century she 
was corresponding secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Female Anti-Slavery Society, of 
which the honored and beloved Lucretia 
Mott was president; and during that long 
period she was untiring in her devotion to 
the duties that commanded her activity. 
From beginning to end she was faithful, 
energetic, zealous and unceasing. Her 
lips were eloquent; her pen was ready, dili- 
gent and felicitous. She had a gifted 
mind and a resolute will. 

The following resolution, unanimously 
adopted at the thirty-sixth and final annual 
meeting of the society, gives evidence of 
the esteem in which she was held by her 
official associates, and the high estimate 
they placed on her long continued services: 

Resolved, That the efticient and unremit- 
ting services of our Corresponding Secretary, 
Mary Grew, during almost the whole period 
of the existence of our Socie ty, attested by 
the thirty-four successive reports, so faith- 
fully and succinetly written, marking the 
annual progress of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, are most highly appreciated, and merit 
the warmest and most grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Society. 

In the brief address elicited in response 
to this resolution, Miss Grew said: 

I thank you that when I came from 
New England, young, beginning the work 
of mature life, you took me by the hand; 
that by the kindly imposition of your 
hands you ordained me to this work, which 
I have found it most pleasant and profit- 
able to pursue during all these years. .. . 
My work may have been done well or ill; 
yet certain it is, it has not been a self- 
sacrificing work. It has brought me so 
rich a return of spiritual culture and 
strength, it has so fitted me for the true 
enjoyment of life, for all the work of life 
that I have done in other fields, that when 
I say I have received an abundant recom- 
pense of reward, thelanguage is too weak 
to express my feeling. I thank you for 
the intluences which I have derived from 
this Society; I thank our president here 
today for the influences which have 
flowed from her words and her life into 
my own, and which have helped to fit me 
for any work which I have done. 

She further said: 

If we put off our armor here to-day, it 
is but for a moment’s breathing-space, to 
be resumed for other conflicts. However 
much we may feel to-day, as we close this 
meeting and disband our Society, that we 
should like to depart in peace, our eyes 
having seen this salvation, we are willing 
to remain and work elsewhere, as we may 
be called to work, till we shall hear our 
Father’s summons, ‘‘Come up higher!” 

She did remain and work elsewhere, 
till called to “Come up higher.’”’ That 
final meeting was held on the 24th of 
March, 1870. Three months before that 
date, on the 23d of December, 1869, the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion was organized, and it was my privi- 
lege to invite Mary Grew to be its presi- 
dent. She was elected to that position, 
and was re-elected annually till within a 
few years of her death, when age came 
with its enfeebling touch. But not then 
did she pause in her endeavors to further 
the good work. At recent meetings her 
voice was still heard, clear and strong, 
obedient to the undiminished vigor of 
her mind, and responsive to the inspira- 
tion of her heart. 

Little did I think, when first my youth- 
ful eyes saw Mary Grew at a small anti- 
slavery meeting in a modest hall at Bristol, 
| that the feeble form which leaned upon 
| the desk where she was speaking, that 
form so frail, so slight, so delicate, would 
reach and pass the eighty-third year of its 
life. It seemed impossible 
dwelt strength that was not apparent; 
vitality that was hidden. Though her 
form was frail, she had good power of en- 





She had rare determination, and she knew 
no intirmity of purpose. 
gentle, yet strong. She had an excellent 
capacity for business, was methodical, 
exact, painstaking. 

She was essentially religious, and her 
occasional addresses from the pulpit were 
marked by earnest expressien, high 
thought, beautiful sentiment and elo- 
quent fervor. Her whole life was devoted 
to usefulness. Her keen interest in the 
welfare of humanity, instigated by her 
deep love of justice and the burning ardor 
of her soul to bring men’s minds to a 
recognition of the right, led her step by 
step into her chosen paths of beneficent 
activity and unwearied well doing. 

As we think of those whom we may 
fitly, call beautiful examples of woman- 
hood, who have consecrated themselves 
to the noble offices of life in faithful 
allegiance to the beckoning hand of high 
and holy aspiration, the lips will not fail 
to utter with tender and affectionate mem- 
ory the name of Mary Grew. 

J. K. WILDMAN. 
L896, 


Bristol, Pa., Oct. 10, 


The funeral of Miss Grew took place on 
the morning of Oct. 13, from the First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. At an 
early hour the church was filled with 
women, many of them members of the 
New Century Club and the Pennsylvania 
W.S. A., and men who had been associ- 
ated with her in the many humanitarian 
projects to which she devoted her life. 
The body, resting in a polished oaken 
casket, was placed in front of the chancel. 
The Rev. Dr. May read the impressive 
funeral service of the Unitarian church. 
after which, in a few words, he spoke of 
the beautiful character of Miss Grew, her 
strength of purpose, unfaltering courage, 
her aggression toward the wrong and 
strong defence of the right. ‘The service 
closed with a prayer and the singing of 
‘Nearer, My God to Thee’’ by the choir. 
lhe floral offerings were numerous and 
“beautiful. The interment was in Wood 
land Cemetery. 

Among those present were Judge Wil- 
son, Jacob Reese, John K. Wildman, 
Henry Twining, Rev. James Shrigley, 
D. D., Alfred Love, Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, Miss 
Jane Campbell, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
Mrs. H. L. Wayland, Miss Lizzie Esh- 
erick, Mrs. Edward Longstreth, Mrs. 
Enoch Lewis, Miss Bergen, Miss Bliss, 
Miss Newman, Mrs. Ellis D. Williams, Miss 
Mary Burnham, Mrs, Joseph P. Mumford, 
Miss Julia Meyers, Mrs. Weimer, Mrs. 
George W. Kendrick, Jr., and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Pierce. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Oct, 14, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Women, having been debarred from par- 
ticipation in politics since the foundation 
of this country, are naturally ignorant of 
political methods, and in the conduct of 
our movement are prone to forget the 
political aspects of our question, and the 
things important to be done to influence 
political action. Our meetings, whether 
of small societies or in large conventions, 
are too often conducted simply with a 
view of proselyting, whereas, in all prob- 
ability, a majority of those present are 
already with us in belief, and some politi- 
cal action is more likely to make the meet- 
ing felt than any number of speeches, 
however eloquent. 

Clubs and societies are assembling all 
over the State, county conventions are 
being held, and preparations made for the 
winter campaign. On all of these bodies 
I would urge the importance of endeavor- 
ing to influence the members of the Legis- 
lature in their several districts to use their 
influence in belialf of our pending amend- 
ment. 

It will be remembered that the Legisla- 
ture of 1895 passed a constitutional amend- 
ment reénacting Sec. 1 of Art. II. of the 
Constitution, with the word ‘‘male”’ left 
out as a qualification for voters. The 
joint resolution proposing this change 
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passed the Senate by a vote of 20 ayes to 
and the Assembly by a vote of 
noes. It was discovered, 
some months, that the word ‘citi 
had been changed to 
‘resident’ in the amendment, which so 
complicated the interpretation of the 
clause that it would probably be unwise 
to ask for a reénactment of the same reso- 
lution by the Legislature of 1896. Asa 
matter of fact, no action of any sort was 
taken before the Legislature last winter. 
A majority of the committee appointed by 
the State president to look after the mat- 
ter did not favor any attempt to pass a 
properly-worded joint resolution again. 
Many of us have felt tnat this was a grave 
mistake, as no matter what may be the 
result of a Legislative campaign, it is 
always most educational; while its pro- 
gress inspires the friends of the cause 
everywhere with an object for their 
efforts. 

However, the past is beyond recall; the 
future is what we must now plan for and 
look towards, The present Senate was 
elected for three years, It began its exist- 
ence on the first of January, 1896, and it 
will not cease until Jan, 1, 1899. A new 
Assembly is elected each fall. Every soci- 
ety or club should, therefore, at its next 
meeting, pass resolutions calling on the 
present senators to use their influence for 
the passage of the joint resolution provid- 
ing for the amendment. They should also 
use all possible local influence to secure 
the nomination of men for the Assembly 
known to be favorable to our cause. 

Many of our women are wide-awake and 
alert in these mattes now; but as chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislative 
Advice of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, | may be pardoned 
for urging this matter of legislative action 
upon suffragists, not only in this State but 
throughout the whole country. 

The Warsaw, Wyoming County, Politi- 
cal Equality Club has issued a most attrac- 
tive calendar of the course of study for 
the year. The meetings are to be held 
every two weeks, the first one occurring 
on Oct. 30. At each session there will be 
a parliamentary drill, followed by the 
discussion of some interesting subject, 
such as legislative action, village improve- 
ment, and other topics of value. The 
fifth annual convention of the Wyoming 
County Political Equality Club is to be 
held at Warsaw, Oct. 16. There will be 
reports, addresses, and the usual proceed- 
ings at such meetings. Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Cossett is the president, and Mrs. Maud 
S. Humphreys the first vice-president. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
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The Independent Women Voters of Bos- 
ton are getting well under way with their 
campaign. Their headquarters are open 
for business. and Annie E. Stoddard, the 
secretary, is daily at her desk. On Nov. 4 
the registration for women for the city 
election begins, and it will continue until 
Nov. 25. 

Mr. B. O. Flower, of the Arena, will 
read a paper on ‘‘The Redemptive Power 
of Love,’ before the Faith and Hope 
Association, at 45 St. Botolph Street, 
between Irvington and Garrison Streets, 
next Sunday evening at 7.45 o'clock. The 
public are cordially invited. 


A fair in aid of old and feeble army 
nurses will be open in Horticultural Hall on 
Nov. 2, and continue through the week. 
The old army nurses will hold receptions 
every day and evening in their parlors, 
and there will be a special corner with 
many attractions for children. Mrs. 
Edith M. Jewett, daughter of the Massa- 
chusetts Army Nurse Association, will act 
as general superintendent. 


The Campaign Committee of the Na- 
tional Women’s Republican Association 
has covered the democratic strongholds 
of New York City, with committees and 
sub-committees of women, who make 
speeches, and house-to-house canvasses, 
and open little parlors where are given 
lunches and recitations bearing upon the 
McKinley campaign. They also arrange 
autumn picnics in groves near by the out- 
lying districts, and bicycle parades in the 
city for women and children who ride the 
wheel. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process, This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

l. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of Ye we eo $1.50 





A MUSEMENTS S. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Jo JARO eeccccccccescovessses General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 ‘Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, OCT. 19. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Chimes of Normandy. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2, 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and socents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 
Monday, Oct. 19. ONE WEEK ONLY, 

E. M. and JOSEPH 


HOLLAND. 


Mon., Tues., Wed. and Thur. Evenings also Wed. 
Matinee, Double Bill *1871"' and **A superfluous 
Husband.”’ Fri. and Sat. Night and Sat. Matinee, 
‘*& Social Highwayman.”’ 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Oct. 26.—N. Y. Empire Theatre Company. 
OWDOIN SQU \:RE THEATRES 
Charles F. 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 
Commencing Monday, OCT. 19th, 


“THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME.” 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 


MECHANIC’S BUILDING, BOSTON, 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


October 19 to October 24, 
THE FAMOUS 


New York Seventh Regiment Band 


will give two concerts daily. 
Engaged at enormous expense. Every 
music lover should hear this World 


famous Band. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 








Atkinson, Manager. 














School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at 12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
} ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘ Expression,” $1.00 ; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; }magination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 
French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit- 
able for Autumn wear. 
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WHERE DID IT GO? 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 





Where did yesterday’s sunset go, 

When it faded down the hills so slow, 

And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 

Like an army with banners passed from 
sight? 

Will its flush go into the goldenrod, 

Its thrill to the purple aster’s npd, 

Its crimson fleck the maple-bough, 

And the Autumn glory begin from now? 


Deeper than flower-fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 


It flushed all night in many a dream, 

It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer, 
It glided into a poet’s song, 

It is setting still in a picture rare; 

It changed by the miracle none can see 
To the shifting lights of a symphony ; 
And in resurrection of faith and hope 
The glory died on the shining slope. 


For it left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 





BY CC. P. CRANCH. 





In summer the luxuriant foliage made 

On window and on roof a pleasant shade ; 
But darkened half the sky’s ethereal blue, 
And shut the horizon from my longing view. 


In autumn, though the trees are stripped 
and thin, 

They let the sun and cheerful daylight in. 

Through the bare boughs the heavens are 
smiling clear, 

And distant views, long lost, again draw 
near. 


Youth glances from a shadowed window- 
pane, 

And counts the nearest view sufticient gain. 

Age sees through time’s frail wrecks and 
crumbling bars 

The eternal splendor of the sun and stars. 

—Scribner. 
-_-~-— — 


TO CHARISTA MUSING. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Moveless on the marge of a sunny cornfield, 

Rapt in sudden reverie while thou standest, 

Like the sheaves, in beautiful Doric yellow 
Clad to the ankle, 


Oft to thee, with delicate hasty footstep 

So I steal, and suffer because [ find thee 

Inly flown, and only a fallen feather 
Left of my darling! 


Give me back thy wakening breath, thy 
ringlets 
Fragrant as the vine of the bean in blossom, 
And those eyes of violet dusk and daylight 
Under sea water. 


Eyes too far away, and too full of longing! 
Yes: and go not heavenward where I lose 
thee, 
Go not, go not whither I cannot follow, 
Being but earthly. 


Willing swallow poised upon my finger, 
Little wild wing ever from me escaping, 
For the care thou art to me, I thy lover 
Love thee and fear thee. 
—Independent. 





“TO LET.” 


BY SHIRLEY BROWNE. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Powers, ‘‘I will not 
have ‘To Let’ on the house. I am a de 
scendant of the family of the Brobdignags, 
and I do not choose to forego the privi- 
leges of long descent.”’ 

‘But, mother,” said Jeannette, ready to 
burst into tears, “‘what are we to do? The 
landlord has some privileges, I suppose, 
as wellas we. Andsince you have deter- 
mined to take a cottage in Fordham for 
the summer—”’ 

“Not that I have any objections,’’ said 
Mrs. Powers, loftily waving her daugh- 
ter’s remonstrances away, ‘‘to any strictly 
respectable party viewing the premises at 
reasonable hours. What I mean is, that I 
decline to have my house placarded up 
like a Bargain at a dry goods store. And 
I have told the landlord so, And if Dorcas 
sees a “To Let’ on the door-post, she has 
strict orders to go out and remove it with 
a scrubbing-brush and a pail of warm 
water.”’ 

‘*‘Mamma is so impracticable,” 
Louisa, the younger daughter, who was 
herself well over the thirties. 

“Of course,”’ sighed Jeannette, “if a 
house is To Let, it’s To Let!’ 

“The blood of the Brobdignags has 
never yet been subjected to insult,”’ said 
Mrs. Powers, with her Roman nose high 
in air. ” 





said 


‘*And it never shall be! 

Mrs. Bridham Powers adhered to her 
word. Twice, during the morning, a 
young man with a blue plaid necktie and 
a pencil behind his ear came and pasted 
up the obnoxious square of paper with the 
five fat black letters which the descend- 
ant of the Brobdignags could so ill toler- 
ate. Twice Dorcas sallied forth, as soon 
as he had turned the corner, and obliter- 
ated every trace of it. Jeannette cried. 
Louisa laughed. Mrs. Powers sat like an 
empress in her easy-chair, and did crewel- 
work, until, toward dusk, the young 
man requested special audience of the old 
lady. 


‘ere ain’t business. And our governor, 
he’s dumfounded!”’ 

‘*Your expressions, young man,” said 
Mrs. Powers, ‘‘are incomprehensible to 
me. If you are the bearer of any errand, 
you will please to communicate it at 
once.”’ 

“It’s a Judicial Court offence, ma’am,”’ 
said the young man, “to tear down the 
landlord’s bills.”’ 

Mrs. Powers went calmly on with her 
crewel-work. Louisa and Jeannette ex- 
changed terrified glances, 

‘*But,” added the messenger, ‘‘Mr. Betts 
says as how, if you’ve got an insuperable 
objection to them bills, he’ll send people 
between ten and four—only real, bona-fide 
customers, ma’am. Will that do? And we 
won't put up no notice.”’ 

Mrs. Powers reflected for a moment or 
two, and then remarked, frigidly, that 
she “supposed it would have to do.”’ And 
the young man with the blue plaid neck- 
tie and the pencil behind his ear went 
away rejoicing. 

At ten o’clock precisely the next day, 
there appeared a new actor upon the 
scene. Dorcas came shuffling up stairs 
with the tidings that ‘‘a man wanted to 
see fhe missus.” 

“I do not propose to show every imper- 
tinent stranger over the place,”’ said Mrs. 
Powers. ‘You may tell him so, Dorcas.” 
“Please, mum,” said Dorcas, ‘I ax®d 
him wouldn’t I do as well? And he said 
no. He wanted to see Mrs. Powers her- 
self.’’ 

Mrs. Powers rose, adjusted the ribbons 
in her cap, took off her eye-glasses, and 
sailed down the stairs like a United States 
revenue cutter under full headway. 

The sheets of music were scattered over 
the piano, just as Louisa had left them 
when she fled precipitately at the sound 
of the door-bell; the ¢étagere was un- 
dusted; the coals sulked behind the 
blower, and yesterday’s bouquet was wilt- 
ing in a Venice glass. Altogether, the 
room was comfortless enough, as Mr. John 
Johnson stood in the middle of it, his hat 
under his arm, his portly figure outlined 
against the window from which Dorcas 
had just been taking down the curtains. 

**I called, ma’am—”’ began Mr. Johnson. 

‘Preliminaries are needless,’’ said Mrs. 
Powers, with a wave of the hand, ‘I am 
quite cogni%ant of your business, sir.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Johnson. “I didn’t 
know—” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Powers. ‘‘We have 
been so tormented with applicants—” 

“Eh, have you?” said Mr. Johnson. “I 
was given to understand that I was the 
first one.”’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’’ said Mrs, Pow- 
ers. “If there has been one person here 
on the same business, there have been a 
dozen.” 

‘“Humph!’’ said Mr. Johnson, in a per- 
plexed way. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mrs. Powers. ‘I know 
all about it. If you decide in the aftirma- 
tive, you will liave but a bad bargain of 
it.” 

“T didn’t expect to hear anything of 
that sort,’ said Mr. Johnson. 

“It is not usual, I believe,’’ said Mrs. 
Powers. ‘But I feel it my duty to warn 
strangers. A moldy old thing, tottering 
to the very foundations—sadly in need of 
paint, and I regret to add, infested with 
vermin.” 

**Madam,”’ shouted Mr. Johnson, ‘I will 
not stand here and listen to these foul 
aspersions on one who is as good and pure 
as she is beautiful!” 

Mrs. Powers retreated behind the book. 
case, appalled by the sudden apprehension 
that she was confronting a maniac. 

‘And Lam amazed to listen to such re- 
marks from the lips of her own mother!” 
exclaimed Mr. Johnson. ‘All I ask is to 
see her for myself—to assure her how lit- 
tle all these cruel as severations affect my 
constaney. If ever a human creature 
wore the angelic shape, it is my Louisa!”’ 

At this moment, Miss Louisa herself 
came in, her crimps loosened from the 
confining hairpins, her calico wrapper 
exchanged for a more becoming garment 
of pale blue cashmere. 

‘**Mamma,”’ she cried, ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter? John!” with a well-simulated start 
of amazement, ‘‘this is never you!”’ 

Mrs. Powers slowly recovering her 
equanimity, emerged cautiously from be- 
hind the edge of the book-case. 

“There is some extraordinary misun- 
derstanding here,’ said she. ‘This gen- 
tleman, then, is not a house-hunter?”’ 

“What on earth should I hunt houses 
for, ma’am?”’ said Mr. Johnson, waxing 
a little irritable, “‘when I’ve got a good 
red brick mansion of my own, with gas, 
water and steam heat all complete?” 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Louisa, prettily embar- 
rassed, “it’s Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, 
allow me to present you to my mother. 
Dear, dear, this is very embarrassing!” 

‘I should think it was!” curtly re- 
marked Mr. Johnson. ‘‘I come here to 
ask permission to pay my addresses to 
Miss Louisa Powers, and I am told, with 
no more ceremony than one would expect 


old thing, and wants paint, and nobody 
knows what else! ”’ 


‘“I—I meant the house!’’ stammered 


Mrs. Powers, for once losing the self-pos- 
session which had always distinguished 
the 


descendant of the Brobdignags. 
“Good gracious me—the idea of Louisa, 
there, being moldy! Why, just look at 
her!”’ 

Mr. Johnson did look at Louisa. Louisa 
looked at him. Both burst out laughing. 
For the fair damsel in question, although 
she was two-and-thirty, was still rosy, 
fresh and blooming, with a little dimple 
in her left cheek, and a figure as trim as 
that of any girl of eighteen. 

‘‘Pray accept my apologies, sir,’’ said 
Mrs. Powers, gradually recovering her 
empress-like mien. 

“T'll accept anything, ma’am,”’ said the 
good-natured bachelor, “if you will con- 
sent to my marrying this lovely creature.’) 
‘Don’t, John!”’ whispered Miss Louisa, 
“But it’s the truth,” stoutly declared 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘and I'd like to hear any 
one dispute it!”’ 

This little love passage was cut short by 
a ring at the door-bell, and the sound of a 
hoarse voice inquiring, ‘‘Is this the house 
to let?”’ 

The Powers family went to Fordham on 
the first of May, to reside in an earwiggy 
little cottage, where there were more 
honeysuckles than modern conveniences; 
but the fair Louisa did not accompany 
them. She, as a bride, took possession 
of the red brick house, with the steam 
heat and patent ventilation all complete. 
‘*But, dear me,”’ said Jeannette, when she 
was helping drape the white muslin cur- 
tains in Mrs. Johnson’s boudoir, ‘Show 
near mamma came to breaking up the 
match!” 

“Nothing would have broken up the 
match,’’ said Mrs. Johnson, calmly. ‘‘Dear 
John loved me too well for that. And 
there’s one thing to be thankful for—we 
own our own premises, so that the house 
can never be ‘To Let.’ ”’ 


-_- 


ELIZA LUCAS PINCKNEY. 

“Eliza Pinckney,’ by Harriet Horry 
Ravenel, is the title of a remarkable bio- 
graphy just issued by Charles Scribner 
& Sons, of New York. The New York 
Nation, speaking of this interesting book, 
says: 

It was a happy selection to make Eliza 
Pinckney the first representative from a 
Southern colony among the women of 
colonial and Revolutionary times. Not 
only does she belong to a very early period 
of Carolina’s history, but she lived through 
the Revolution and was closely identified 
with the material development of the 
colony. While much of the interest in 
the book is of a social character, there is 
even more of an economic nature, which 
is unusual in the case of a woman. Left 
in charge of three plantations when she 
was sixteen years of age, she managed 
the complicated business as well as could 
any planter; and, possessing a spirit of 
initiative united to great perseverance, she 
was keen to undertake new cultures, and 
brought most of them to a successful issue 
through many disappointments. 

The earliest glimpse caught of this prac- 
tical farmer was about 1740, when she 
was settled seventeen miles by land from 
Charleston, in the midst of six neighbors, 
with whom she lived in great harmony, 
and in charge of her father’s plantations. 
What society existed, and it must have 
been little, was ‘‘genteel;’’ but the poorer 
people she describes as the most indolent 
in the world and very wretched in their 
poverty. In the city it was better, and 
the occasional visit of a war-ship—for the 
troubles with Spain and pirates kept the 
colony in a state of suspense—added a 
pleasant feature of social activity. For 
this our young lady had little time, and 
her schedule of occupations points to 
the engrossing tasks entrusted to her 
charge. She studied music, French, 
shorthand and law; neglected no detail of 
the plantation, taught her negroes to read, 
and maintained an extensive correspond- 
ence on social and business topics. But 
her great passion was gardening, and it is 
her engrossment in agriculture that gives 
a more than ordinary interest to her life. 
Through her care the cultivation of indigo 
was introduced into Carolina from the 
West Indies. After some years of experi- 
ment a little success was attained, and, 
according to the custom of the day, a 
bounty was asked of the Provincial As- 
sembly, and a second bounty of Parlia- 
ment. To spite the French, who were 
then supplying England with this product, 
a liberal bounty was granted, and the cul- 
ture spread through the colonies, giving 
what had long been wanted, a staple for 
export to be raised on the highlands. 
Rice alone had given a large foreign trade, 
but now indigo rose to great importance. 
She also attempted to grow ginger, cotton, 
lucerne and cassava, planted a fig orchard, 
having first reckoned her ‘texpense and the 
prophets” to arise, and laid out a planta- 
tion of oats. 

In 1744 Miss Lucas married Charles 
Pinckney, called Chief Justice, though he 
never received a royal commission, who 
served as the colony’s agent in England. 
Two sons, Charles Cotesworth and 
Thomas, were the issue of this marriage, 
and both attained to prominence in public 
life. After fourteen years of married life 
Eliza Pinckney became a_ widow, and, 
having returned to America, devoted her- 
self to agriculture and the management of 
the Pinckney estate until her death in 1793. 
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‘‘Now, ma’am, see here,” said he. ‘“This 


from achimney-sweep, that she is a moldy 


could be made of it from the economic 
standpoint than Mrs. Ravenel has made 
of the social. 








VICTORIA’S LONG REIGN. 


The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post says that even the attention 
attracted by the Czar’s visit was eclipsed 
by the interest felt throughout England 
in the day when Queen Victoria entered 
upon the Jongest reign in history. It is 
not the longest nominal but the longest 
actual reign. The correspondent of the 
Post says: 


The seventy-two years of the reign of 
Louis XIV. of France count from the 
fifth year of his childhood, and during 
his minority and some time after it was 
Mazarin who was virtual ruler. From the 
fifty-six years of Henry III. and the fifty 
years of Edward ILI. of England the period 
of minority should also be deducted, while 
the fifty-nine years and three months of 
the reign of George III. include the clos- 
ing years of his life, when he was no more 
king than he was arational man. Where- 
as, from the memorable early morning 
when the young Princess Victoria was 
roused with the news that she was now 
Queen of England, to this very day, she 
has exercised the high and onerous fune- 
tions of her exalted position with con- 
scientious fidelity and unremitting atten- 
tion. Not only in length of time, but in 
grandeur of achievements, in vastness of 
acquired power, wealth and well-being, 
in the incalculably beneticial political and 
social changes which have been wrought, 
the reign of Queen Victoria may fairly 
rank as the most memorable modern his- 
tory has to record. 

No detail of public business escapes 
her assiduous attention; she deems no 
call upon her sovereign consideration as 
too irksome for her womanly capacity. 
No less a witness than Mr. Gladstone— 
not a professional courtier or a sycophant 
—has borne public testimony to the mar- 
vellous minuteness with which the Queen 
attends to the vast and bewildering con- 
cerns of her world-wide empire, and he 
has admitted that her experience of pub- 
lic affairs—acquired by this conscientious 
and painstaking process—is superior to 
his own. With the exception of Lord 
Melbourne, who was her first teacher in 
statecraft, and Sir Robert Peel, all her 
other Prime Ministers whom she has sur- 
vived, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Russell, 
Derby and Disraeli, would have borne, no 
doubt, similar evidence; while Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Rosebery are known to 
have been more than once guided by her 
unrivalled statesmanship. It is under 
her reign that her empire has extended 
to the furthest ends of the globe, that 
English colonies have peopled the fairest 
portions of the earth, that the wealth, the 
commerce, the prosperity of her people 
have attained an undreamt-of expansion, 
that the political prestige of Great Britain 
has risen to its highest point, that Eng- 
lish letters, arts and sciences have yielded 
their most abundant harvest. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, comment- 
ing on this, says: ‘‘The customary re- 
joinder, when one alludes to the ruler of 
England, ‘Victoria is simply a figure- 
head,’ is met by a hard fact to the con- 
trary. She is given credit for statesman- 
ship, and qualities more likely to be 
found in a woman president, selected by 
the people, than in an hereditary queen.”’ 


oe —oo 


MR. GARRISON’S ADDRESS. 





Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison made the fol- 
lowing address at the annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island W. 8. A., Oct. 15, 1896: 


In this period of social unrest and gov- 
ernmental perplexity, when, as never 
before, the peuple, sensitive to wrongs 
long undiscerned, are restive and strug- 
gling for remedies which shall bring re- 
lief, the disfranchised women of the land 
are forced to join the chorus of dissatis- 
faction. The nation, like the youth, is 
suffering from ‘“‘growing pains.’’ The old 
garments fail to cover properly its swell- 
ing proportions, and new ones are essen- 
tial. . The conservative would keep the 
body cramped, so great is his regard for 
institutional clothing that is time-honored 
and was ample in his father’s day. But 
the radical is clear that garments are 
made for the body, not the body for gar- 
ments. If, as has been affirmed, ‘The 
consciousness of being well dressed af- 
fords a satisfaction that religion cannot 
give,’ our country with its bands burst- 
ing, its sense of tightness and discomfort, 
can hardly be blamed for a feeling of 
irreligious humiliation and a desire to call 
to its aid the constitutional tailors. Mis- 
fits are rarely means of grace. 

If discontent brought with it intelli- 
gence concerning causes, the demagogues, 
who in seasons of uprising are sure to 
ride in the whirlwind, hoping to control 
the storm in their own interests, would 
deceive no one. Unfortunately popular 
thinking is usually superficial, and the 
people are intolerant of the deeper minds 
which reach unwelcome truths. Ail about 
us are little men in conspicuous places, 
enjoying the momentary personal atten- 
tion which precedes their speedy and total 
eclipse. They are the floating chips 
obedient to forceful currents underneath, 
which, in fancy, they control. It is the 
undercurrents we need to study, not the 
driftwood hurrying to the fall. 

A strong undercurrent is the demand 
for woman’s equality before the law. It 
flows from the true springs of self govern- 
ment. Dr. Holmes probably had no 
thought of women when he made the 
Professor declare that ‘tthe very aim and 
end of our institutions is just this: that 
we may think what we like and say what 
we think.”’ If the new woman, instead of 





It was a long and useful life, and more 


Iris, had sat at the breakfast-table, she 


would have asked him the use of woman's 
thinking and saying if only men’s thoughts 
and expressions can be made effective by 
voting. 

The Professor proceeds to say: ‘When 
the common peuple of New England stop 
talking politics and theology, it will be 
because they have got an Emperor to teach 
them the one, and a Pope to teach them 
the other.’’ But in New England as else- 
where there is a power above Emperors 
and Popes that holds in check the legiti- 
mate action that should follow the talk of 
the people on subjects of such moment. 
That power is established custom. Even 
Popes and Emperors bow to it. The 
Emperor of Russia, shocked by the 
horrible loss of life in that ill-regulated 
crowd at Moscow, shrank from the 
gay féte of the Coronation programme 
arranged for the evening of that dis- 
astrous day. A power greater than the 
autocrat forced him to conform to the 
line prescribed. Li Hung Chang, whose 
word in China is law, found himself 
powerless in England against a single 
railroad corporation. The train was 
scheduled to start at a given hour and the 
great Chinaman, finding it inconvenient, 
demanded a delay of two hours. It was 
the distinguished minister who conformed, 
not the railroad company. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October, 
President Eliot, of Harvard College, treats 
in his masterly and luminous way of the 
contributions which America has made to 
civilization. He touches with unflinching 
frankness the weaknesses of the nation, 
excepting in the chapter devoted to the 
consideration of manhood suffrage. Here 
custom and convention have erected a 
barrier which contracts the generally 
broad view of the scholar. The thought- 
ful reader is at once conscious of the in- 
adequate treatment of this topic, com- 
pared with that of the other four which 
he discusses so unreservedly. For him to 
aftirm confidently that ‘‘the breath of life 
for a democracy is free discussion, and 
the taking account of all opinions hon- 
estly held and reasonably expressed,”’ and 
then to consider the legal expression of 
those views only as they concern ‘‘man- 
hood,” is an implication that democracy 
should only breathe with a single lung. 

But even this treatment shows progress. 
Only within recent years would the word 
‘manhood’ be used in such a quarter 
when suffrage was the theme. The idea 
of woman suffrage was so smothered in 
contempt that the distinctive adjective 
seemed useless. Of course suffrage meant 
only the male prerogative. But in Mr. 
Eliot’s chapter the constant repetition of 
‘**manhood’s” vote compels the query, 
“Why not the vote of ‘womanhood,’ also?” 
That it must be counted eventually is prac- 
tically confessed in his definition of uni- 
versal suffrage as ‘‘merely a convention as 
to where the last appeal shall lie for the 
decision of public questions.’”’ Our move- 
ment is in the direction of that last appeal 
and a protest against the convention that 
halts at the ‘‘male’’ limitation. 

I met the other day a woman of intelli- 
gence, who differs decidedly in politics 
from her husband. She was desirous of 
making it known that she had no interest 
in woman suffrage and no desire to vote. 
‘*‘My husband is so generous in these mat- 
ters,” she said, ‘that he cuts out of the 
papers articles that favor my side to show 
to me and suggests arguments that tell 
against his own.’’ I agree with her that 
it was very broad-minded and handsome, 
at the same time a very safe proceeding. 
The ballot gave him the power to make 
practical his opinions. The lack of it 
made hers purely speculative. He could 
well afford to humor her in harmless 
thinking, while he alone could act through 
his vote. She was a believer in free trade; 
he in protection. On Novy. 3, our institu- 
tions decree that only his opinion shall be 
registered at the polls. This can hardly 
be called democracy or self-government. 

It is interesting to question these seem- 
ingly thoughtful anti-suffrage women who 
vaunt in the same breath their independ- 
ent thought and political subservience. I 
ventured to inquire of the lady referred to 
why she held free-trade views? She proved 
misty on the cardinal points, and con- 
fessed her superficial consideration of 
them. She was sure her husband could 
answer my questions from his standpoint, 
but she had never had occasion to analyze 
and test the faith she professed. The 
fact was, she came from a Democratic 
family and he from a Republican, and 
both held traditional views. The differ- 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla © 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


are the only pills to take 




















Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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ence was that he could give what he con- 
sidered reasons for his attitude, which as 
a voter he was bound to do. She, having 
no vote, was not compelled by political 
discussion to examine and fortify her 
ground. This instance illustrates the 
mental limitation that disfranchisement 
enforces. No man who could not vote on 
protection would long bother himself 
about “infant industries,’’ the ‘balance 
of trade’’ or wage theories; and women 
have no incentive to study while demo- 
eracy holds half its breath and refuses to 
take account of all opinions “honestly 
held and reasonably expressed,”’ to borrow 
again President Eliot’s phrase. He should 
have qualitied it by saying all ‘male’ 
opinions. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, another scholar 
and critic, noticing the passage of women 
from slavery to freedom, is unable to see | 
that the present ones have proved greatly | 
superior to their mothers and grand- | 
mothers, or, indeed, shown any change at 
all, ‘‘except a certain perceptible loss in 
tenderness, modesty and charm, and a very 
marked increase of restlessness, self-asser- 
tion and conceit.’ A just parallel be- 
tween contemporaries and deceased grand- 
mothers is always a difficult one to make 
at best, the glaring light of the present 
contrasting so strongly with the softened 
shadows of the past. The tenderness that 
expressed itself in fainting-fits, a luxury 
indulged in by the grand old type of 
womanhood, making the last century 
novels a record of falling female sick- 
ness, may indicate sensibility. Yet the 
women of our own day who could go 
through the ghastly scenes of the hospital 
and the camp with self-control and nerves 
equal to the occasion need fear no com- 
parison with anybody’s mother or grand- 
mother. 

And is not restlessness the product of 
the generation, not the peculiarity of a 
sex? How easy to talk of the calmness of 
uneventful lives which blossomed a cen- 
tury ago in neighborhoods where the 
occasional stage-coach was the only means 
of communication with the outer world, 
and to wonder why there should be less 
quietude of manner now, when the tele- 
phone bellis ringing continuously in every 
office, the electric car and bicycle making 
street-crossing a perilous adventure, the 
ocean cable bringing the sufferings of the 
wounded and slaughtered Armenian as 
near to one’s sympathies as formerly were 
the woes of a neighbor in the next street! 
That women should share the change of 
demeanor with man is natural. The de- 
mands of civilization are more impartial 
than the laws of suffrage, and decline to 
make an invidious sex distinction. 

It is true that there are many unlovely 
aspects of the present social ferment. In 
it strident voices drown the gentler, and 
eccentricities are unduly obtrusive. Yet 
it is doubtful if the amenities of life were 
ever more charming, the tenderness of 
humanity so manifest, the resolution to 
uplift the race so determined. And to 
woman’s influence and growing power the 
fine advance is largely due. 

The strongest weapon of all reform op- 
position is prophecy. The conservative 
claims the gift of foresight. Hidden as 
are all results from human eyes, the op- 
ponent of woman suffrage assumes to 
know that it will be disastrous in practice. 
I think sometimes we err ourselves in 
prediction, and give our enemy the satis- 
faction of showing that false prophecies 
are not confined to his side. In New Zea- 
land the conservatives are disappointed 
because the women have not all voted on 
the conservative side, and the radicals are 
grumbling because the women are not 
wholly with them, Both evidently viewed 
women as a class or party, to be voted in a 
body, and not as aconcourse of people with 
views as various and divergent as those 
of men. It has turned out that the 
women are simply individuals and with 
individual opinions. Such a thing as a 
woman vote has ceased to exist, and in 
fact never did exist except in the heated 
imagination of those who dread _repre- 
sentative government. It should be held 
an impertinence for any one to ask how 
women will vote when the franchise is 
granted. The Australian ballot was es- 
pecially designed to baffle such inquiry 
regarding men. 

The only thing we need concern our- 
selves about in this reform is its justice. 
Was Dr. Holmes right in saying that to 
think what we like and to say what we 
think is ‘tthe very end and aim of our 
institutions’? If he was right, does ‘we’ 
include women? If it does not, our in- 
stitutions are not fit for men. If it does, 
why are we wasting our time in discussing 
a self-evident proposition? If the breath 
of life of President Eliot’s democracy is 
“free discussion, and the taking account 
of all opinions honestly held and reason- 
ably expressed,” can women hold honest 
Opinions or express them with reason? 
If they can, the democracy’s breath of 
life is dependent upon woman’s voting. 
Else has language no meaning. We are 
here in the interest of true democracy, 
therefore, and no place can be more fitting 
than this room devoted to the legislation 
of the people. It is an honor to the legis- 
lators of Rhode Island that they unani- 
mously lend it to the people of the State 
whose right to be represented here is equal 
to their own. 

_ What progress would have been made 
in self-government if the exercise of the 
ballot had been conditioned upon a proper 
use of it? The proper use would neces- 
sarily have hinged upon the definition of 
“proper” by the granting power. In 
France, under Napoleon III., the voters 
understood that their suffrages must be 
used to sustain the fraudulent Empire. 
“You shall have permission to act as you 





Please provided you act as I desire,” in- 
dicates the spirit which fears that 
women will vote unwisely. We laugh 


at the man who did not care what color 
they painted his house if they only 
Painted it red, but thatis, in effect, the 





attitude of the community toward woman 


suffrage. In Rhode Island, if there 
should be a political contest in which the 
preponderating vote of the women would 
determine the result, it would be easier to 
secure the franchise if it were certain to 
be used on the side of good government. 
But supposing, through lack of knowledge 
and training, a majority were likely to 
vote against the true interest of the State. 
It ought not to weigh a hair against a 
concession of the right of legal expression. 
The right to vote implies the right to vote 
wrongly, that is, supposing every question 
at stake had the two distinct ethical sides. 

When Dr. Holmes dilates on American- 
izing politics, he makes the Little Gentle- 
man exclaim, ‘It means that a man shall 
have a vote because he is a man—and shall 
vote for whom he pleases, without his 
neighbor's interference. If he chooses to 
vote for the devil, that is his lookout; per- 
haps he thinks the devil is better than the 
other candidates; and [ don’t doubt he’s 
often right.” 

In Colorado the women are to vote with 
the men on the burning question of the 
free coinage of silver. In view of the 
pronounced sentiment of that State it may 
not be surprising if their weight is cast in 
the silver scale. Was it therefore a mis- 
take to enfranchise them? On the con- 
trary. The best government is simply an 
evolution from the worst. It has been 
built on mistakes—corrected as soon as 
they proved to be mistakes. Tennyson’s 
comforting assurance ‘““That men may 
rise on stepping stones of their dead selves 
to higher things,’’ is as true of nations as 
of individuals. Bad laws in a republic 
speedily punish the makers, and women 
may be trusted to see their blunders and 
correct them as quickly as the men who 
are responsible for the many bad and 
stupid laws that now perplex us. 

The principle underlying the suffrage 
contention is all we have to do with. 
Results must be left to that kind Provi- 
dence which has allowed constitutional 
government to survive in spite of the 
atrocious legislation it has attempted. No 
better proof can be adduced of the in- 
digenous hardiness of democracy than the 
fact that while magnificent monarchies 
have perished, it shows, even in its partial 
development, greater capacity of tough- 
ness and persistency than all of them. Its 
danger is not from sincere blunders but 
from the seeds of despotism which, in the 
name of liberty, were sown in all the re- 
publics whose name alone survives. 

Such seeds are in the hands of the op- 
ponents of this movement. They are 
dangerous to self-government not less 
than to the woman’s movement. The 
current objections to women’s voting will 
logically disfranchise men. ‘The plea that 
suffrage is already too widely extended is 
a plea for its limitation. That ‘the wo- 
man’s cause is man’s’? was never more 
apparent. A government based on sex 
distinctions is a despotism, no matter 
though it assumes the noble alias of 
democracy. 

We are approaching the threshold of 
the new century, and owe to the genera- 
tion in sight a deliverance from the em- 
barrassment of our worn-out contentions. 
They will have enough of their own, and 
it becomes us to settle up the long dis- 
putes that have dragged through half 
this century and should be put to rest. 
We, who have inherited so many burdens 
and quarrels, may well avoid bequeathing 
a like curse. It is a selfish consolation: 
‘*After us the deluge.”’ 

Throughout my lifetime the struggle 
for woman’s rights has been continuous. 
The arguments which were unanswerable 
at first and have become trite from repeti- 
tion we are still forced to use with the 
trifling variation that is possible from 
the use of new examples and _ illumi- 
nating experience. Whoever reads the 
speech of Wendell Phillips at Worcester, 
in 1850, will find a statement of principles 
which to-day needs no additions. Judged 
by it the forty-six years of subsequent 
suffrage agitation show no advance. But 
when acomparison of the status of women 
is made between that day and this, who 
shall describe the leagues of progress re- 
corded? The heights by women gained 
and held are measured by the angle of 
the world’s vision. Then its view of the 
sex was downward; now when it contem- 
plates woman it lifts, of necessity, its eyes 
near to the summit’s level. What Phillips 
outlined as pussibility and prophecy has 
become fact and fulfilment. The meagre 
avenues of employment then open have 
multiplied and widened as have the streets 
of a metropolis in the same period. More 
than the orator dreamed has come to pass 
in woman’s industrial advance. There is 
only unaccomplished the legal recognition 
of her right to help make laws concern- 
ing her own interests. How any male 
legislature can feel unashamed at such in- 
defensible exclusion of women is a marvel, 
explained solely by that long usage which 
makes even just and generous men un- 
mindful of the anomaly. 

The coming month of December will 
register the ninetieth birthday of the 
veteran champion of women in Rhode 
Island. In future time her name will be 
enrolled upon the list of the great citizens 
of the State. She helped redeem this com- 
munity by her anti-slavery labors, when, 
blind to everything but money-getting, 
the multitude forgot the dictates of hu- 
manity. Her services in the cause of 
woman’s rights have been not less devoted 
and more conspicuous. However grateful 
to her descendants her posthumous recog- 
nition may be, better than all belated 
memorials to Elizabeth B. Chace will be 
the enfranchisement of Rhode Island 
women while she lives 
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NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BULLETIN. 
Although our National Suffrage Bulle- 
tin is especially intended for the use of 
clubs and their officers, it is far from lack- 
ing interest for the individual members 
and the workers in the cause of equal 
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WALTER BAKER & Co, ume 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & (0S. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ON EVERY CAN. 





*AVOID IMITATIONS: 








rights for women and men. It is full of 
suggestions, of means, large and small, 
by which people can help on the work; it 
is rich in news of the standing of the 
organization through its local clubs, and 
tells of methods of work, where new clubs 
are springing into existence, and where 
State organizations are becoming strong. 
In other words, it gives in small compass 
a very general outlook over the organized 
workers in equal suffrage. 

Are you one of this slowly but surely 
increasing army of those who see in the 
ballot in woman’s hand the promise of 
better government for our beloved nation? 
If you are, you surely ought to take the 
Bulletin. 

If you are a believer in woman suffrage 
yet not enrolled under its banners, you 
ought to join the nearest local association; 
or, if none such exists in your vicinity, 
you should help to organize one, and you 
will find the National Suffrage Bulletin 
an aid in doing this. This helpful little 
paper costs only twenty-five cents a year, 
and surely no suffragist can afford to be 
without it. Let us have your name upon 
our subscription list. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY. 

1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





WoMEN who are weak and nervous, who 
have no appetite and cannot sleep, find 
strength and vigor in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 

This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





——Send for Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DelMERITTE & HAGAR. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opens goth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Funneytvenie St. 
F F “ift ear. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1596, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgwTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 

















FITCHBURG RAILROAD tuNNeL 
Union Station, Causeway Street. p 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 rp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square ard Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

’ For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Conseway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLty Leaflet Department. 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 


Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev C, C, Harrah. 

residential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











Manuscript STANDS a good 

You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. catis in '95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Noagttat. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the oaly, reqular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot pote th Labora- 
tory, Hhacteriological and Clinical work offers su: 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


o===BY TAKING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, "=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


The Legal Status 


a 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 








Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable 5 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by lea 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price 50 cents a package or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, 7 . The ailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 





The Woman's Political Equality Club of 
Wheeling held its first fall meeting on the 
evening of Oct. 5, in Mrs. Ziegenfelder’s 
parlors. A goodly number were present. 
The secretary reported growth in mem- 
bers and interest. Judge Boyd gave a 
talk on the laws of West Virginia in re- 
gard to women. Many questions were 
asked and much information gained. 

Miss Mendel reported her experience 
in accompanying friends to the polls in 
Ohio. They were treated with the great- 
est courtesy, as is the case wherever 
women vote. The change that has taken 
place on election day is remarkable. Where 
formerly there was disorder, everything 
is orderly. If there is drunkenness, it is 
kept out of the way, for men who respect 
their mothers, wives and sisters. will 
insist that they be treated with cour- 
tesy. In Tiffin, 0., as elsewhere, it is 
noticeable that the women who do not 
care to vote are the ignorant. As soon as 
a woman becomes informed on the ques- 
tions of the day, she wants the ballot. 

A course of study on the Congress of 
the Uniteil States, the money question 
and the tariff will be taken up by all who 
desire to inform themselves on these 
questions. Ladies who do not desire to 
become members of the club can join the 
class fur study, which will meet once a 
month, on some evening; other than the 
regular meeting of the club, which will be 
held the first Monday of every month in 
Mrs. Ziegenfelder’s parlor. All ladies and 
gentlemen are invited, whether members 
or not. 

At the State Fair in September, a num- 
ber of ladies had a suffrage booth, lined 


with the suffrage color and draped 
throughout with lace curtains looped 
with yellow rosettes. The booth was 


adorned with portraits of suffrage lead- 
ers, and outside hung the motto, ‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’’ On the 
table, beside a vase of yellow flowers, 
lay a petition to the State Legislature for 
the submission of an amendment granting 
suffrage to women. Between two and 
three hundred signatures were obtained 
A quantity of equal rights literature was 
distributed, with good educational effect. 
Mrs, Judge Boyd, Mrs. Fannie Wheat and 
Mrs. W. T. Burt bore the brunt of this 
work in connection with the State Fair. 


— Ss —_——— 
RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Rhode Island W. 8S. A. held its 


28th annual meeting, Oct. 14 and 15. in the 
Representatives’ Chamber of the State 
House, Providence. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer presided. 
The secretary, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, re- 
ported the year’s work. The treasurer, 
Mary H.Wood, reported $60.68 in the treas- 
ury. Reports from several local leagues 
showed growthand progress. The address 
of the president, Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace, who will be ninety years of age 
next December, was read by her son-in- 
law, Hon John ©. Wyman, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS, CILACE,. 


Dear Friends—I welcome you gladly to 
this historic hall. Here, where for twenty- 
eight years we have come with our prayer 
for justice to Rhode Island women, we 
come now to declare our victories, and to 
renew our claim that women, equally with 
men, have a right to the practical applica 
tion of the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, as they were proclaimed 
by our ferefathers. When we came here 
first, married women had small control 
over their own property. They could not 
legally transact any independent business. 
They could make no legal contracts. They 
could have no legal guardianship over 
their own children. We came into this 
hall with our’protest against this inequal- 
ity. We asked that women should be 
appointed on the boards of management of 
our penal, correctional and charitable in- 
stitutions, and that they should share in 
the administration of our educational 
system, always urging that women should 
be endowed with the elective franchise. 

At first we were received with con- 
tumely. In a few cases with ribaldry. 
But always there were a few noble men 
here who advocated our cause. Abraham 
Payne, James C. Collins, Augustus Wood- 
bury, George L. Clarke and a few others, 
will always be held in our grateful remem- 
brance. And, from time to time, our 
laws have been so moditied in regard to 
the property rights of married women that 
we now have little to complain of in that 
respect. Women share in the manage- 
ment of some of our State institutions, 
and are appointed on School committees, 
and it is a noticeable fact that in all these 
places they do most valuable and efficient 
work. And, by an observant eye, it is 
plainly to be seen that the effect of these 
promotions has been to raise the senti- 
ment of respect for women, both in pub- 
lic and private life. And, correspondingly, 
they have stimulated women to take more 
interest in public affairs, and thus to make 
themselves acquainted with the great 
questions of the day. And yet we women 
have still to bear the stigma and the deg- 
radation of a disfranchised class, while 
the higher we rise intellectually, the more 
bitterly we feel the debasement, and the 
stronger becomes our sense of duty to bring 
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our moral power into the administration 
of municipal and State affairs. 

In the States where women vote, the 
testimony is overwhelming that the politi- 
cal managers are obliged to select men of 
pure character and life as candidates for 
office, or the women, as a rule, will not vote 
for them, 

Now, friends, since we began to bring 
our appeals to this hall, a new generation 
of men has come upon the legislative 
stage; men who have imbibed many of 
the new ideas concerning women. We 
meet no more discourtesy here. So let 
the old State House ring, on this occasion, 
with your eloquent appeals for justice to 
Rhode Island women. Let the walls be 
so penetrated and the atmosphere so per- 
meated with the spirit of this greatest of 
reforms, that, when the new ~tate House 
shall be the arena for the administration 
of the affairs of our State, the mothers, 
wives and daughters of Rhode Island shall 
be represented therein, no more to be 
classed with idiots, lunat cs and criminals, 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Resolutions, Helen C, Putnam, Jeannette 
S. French, Ruth Burleigh; on finance, 
Mrs. L. B. C. Wyman, Susan Kenyon, 
Mary K. Wood; on credentials, Ellen M. 
Bolles, L. L. Manchester; on nominations, 
Anna E. Aldrich, Mary Ballou, Mrs. L. C. 
Wyman. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Henry B. Blackwell, and 


| Mrs, Jeannette S, French, 





The proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution was referred to an adjourned 
meeting ninety days hence. 

During the noon hour a lunch 
served at the residence of Mrs. Ormsbee. 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe presided. Addresses were made 
by Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine; Mrs. 
Emmeline Burlingame Cheney, Rev. W. C, 
Sellick, Rabbi Blaustein, Mrs. Lillie B, C 
Wyman, and others. John W. Hutchin- 
son sang. Congratulations were offered 
by Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, president 
Rhode Island W. C. T. U. 

Thursday afternoon at the closing ses- 
sion, Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mabel Potter, John C. Wyman, 
and others made addresss. Mr. Garri- 
son’s remarks appear this week in full in 
another column, 


was 
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MARYLAND NOTES. 


Six 
third 


Baltimore ladies applied at the 
precinct of the seventh ward the 








| of campaign clubs, 


other day, and asked to be registered. | 


They are not the only women in Baltimore 
who want to vote. Others are adding 
their voices. 

Dr. Anna L. Kuhn, 1017 Light Street, 
writes to the Baltimore Sun: 

| would add my demand to theirs. At 
the last election, without my knowledge 
or consent, five strange men located them- 


selves as residents of my home and regis- | 


tered from it. Although homeless them- 
selves, they expected by their votes to 
determine questions of vital interest to 
me, questions in which I, as a woman, 
had no voice. My taxation has been in- 
creased without my having a vestige of 
representation. 

Some time ago I had in my employ a 
colored man—a good worker when sober, 
but liable to lose all mental balance on 
receipt of his wages. For a time he was 
my only representative at the polls, al- 
though he did not voice my sentiments; 
in faet, he was so well saturated with 
liquor on the day before election that he 
was scarcely able to vote, much less know 
what he was voting for. 

Foreigners, not yet naturalized, are so- 
licited to register. LI am a_ native-born 
American citizen, and desire to be enfran- 
chised to hold my own as a bread-winner 
and a self-supporting woman. 


Jane B. Moore Bristor also writes: 


I read in the Sun of the request of six 
saltimore ladies for registration. I regret 
that I did not know of the movement and 
was not with them. I live in a house one 
hundred years old, on ground bought by 
one great-grandfather who was with Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge and 
served seven years in the Revolution. 

Another great-grandfather was a col- 
onel under Washington. My great-grand- 
mother stayed in Baltimore to make coffee 
and refreshments for the soldiers in the 
War of 1812. Her three sons were Old 
Defenders. 

My mother and self were engaged dur- 
ing the last war caring for the wounded 
of both armies on the battle-fields. In our 
parlors boxes of food and clothing were 
packed and hurried to the front, where 
we were after great battles. I am an in- 
valid from exposure in this service, yet I 
have no voice in matters that most deeply 
concern my interests. 

The greatest moral reforms of the day 
are waiting and will wait until women 
have suffrage. Then they will be carried 
and held. If no other woman wishes to 
cast a vote, Iclaim my right. Men stand 
in need of our votes even more than 
women do. There is protection for the 


| served 





sheep on the hillside, the seals of the sea, 
nad not for the helpless children of the 
and, 





NEW YORK NOTES. 

The Rochester Political Equality Club, 
which has 175 members, opened the season 
with a meetingin Reynolds Library. The 
president, Miss Mary S. Anthony, occu- 
pied the chair, and Mrs. Hannah B. 
Clark gave an address on ‘‘Money.” A 
lively discussion followed. 
ter Herald says: 


The Roches- 


People who think women are incapable 
of understanding or discussing the live 
political issues of the day might have 
found occasion to change their views had 





they attended the meeting. There was a 
large attendance and great interest. One 
fact was clearly demonstrated, and that 
was that the gold and silver men who 
have promised to lead discussions of the 
money question at meetings of the club 
during the coming winter will encounter 
the argumentative attention of a company | 
of alert, cupable reasoners, quite capable 
of asking questions that will make amply 
interesting any discussion of the financial 
question by the gentlemen who are to 
advocate either the gold or silver standard. 
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OHIO NOTES. 


The Toledo W. 8S. A. at its October 
meeting decided to try to obtain the ap- 
pointment of women as school inspectors 
The secretary, Mrs. S. S. Bissell, will com- 
municate with New York women as to 
the methods pursued to obtain women 
school inspectors there. 

Mrs. Julia Cole reported the progress of 
the suffrage movement during the past 
thirty days. 

The interest women are showing in 
politics was commented upon, and the 
women were urged to continue the study 
of the financial issue. The organization 
women taking the 
stump for gold or silver, and other signs 
of the times, were looked upon as encour- 
aging to the suffrage movement. 

The president, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
mentioned that Maria Barberi is having 
her second trial in New York. The As- 
sociation had petitioned for her pardon. 

Mrs. McDonald, a prominent suffrage 
worker of Toronto, Ont., was the guest of 
the Association, and her talk about the 
work in Canada was most inspiring. She 
on the school board in Toronto 
five years, being one of the first women to 
be elected by popular vote. 


——_—__.»-ea>_ 





CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

The San Francisco Daily Chronicle of 
Sept. 29th says: 

Susan b. Anthony returned to the city 
last Sunday from a campaigning tour 
through the Southern part of the State. 
Miss Anthony reports the ontlook as 
most favorable, and predicts a victory on 
Nov. 5. 

Everywhere she spoke she found Repub- 
licans and Democrats, regardless of party, 
favoring the movement, and from the indi- 
cations manifested, she thinks it will not 
even be close. While in Sacramento last 
week Miss Anthony won a convert in A. 
J. Bruner, a prominent lawyer and poli- 
tician; and in many townsa large number, 
formerly opposed to suffrage, after listen- 
ing to its advocates, became upholders. 

The Daily Call says: 

A letter from Tulare County says that 
three-fourths of the women and all the 
men of that section seem to be in favor of 
woman suffrage; while from Fresno comes 
the news that a committee of fifty promi- 
nent business and professional men have 
inaugurated a series of Sunday afternoon 
meetings at which the equal suffrage ques- 
tion is to be discussed, 

Meanwhile, the counties which are out 
of the way of railway communication are 
receiving special attention, speakers, male 
and female, travelling to the most isolated 
settlements in carts, on horseback, or as 
best they may. 

Mrs. Laura Riddell writes to suffrage 
headquarters from Vacaville that at a 
recent meeting in the pavilion the entire 
audience, consisting of over 1,500 persons, 
rose en masse when an expression in favor 
of woman suffrage was called for, a num- 
ber of prominent men of the town making 
extemporaneous remarks on the lines sug- 
gested by the address of the evening 

The Afro-American League, at its recent 
State convention in Los Angeles, adopted 
the following resolution: 


It is further resolved that, as woman 
has proven herself the equal of man in 
all pursuits in which she has engaged, 
and as she is unjustly discriminated 
against as a taxpayer, we favor woman 
suffrage. 





The Pacifie. Ensign says: ‘Mrs. Catt is 
considered the best vote-maker of any 
public speaker.”’ Eighteen suffrage speak- 
ers are in the field. 

Rev. Mr. Dye, who opposes woman suf- 
frage, and Mrs. Alice M. McComas, re- 
cently held a debate on that subject at 
Los Angeles. Mrs. McComas came out 
far ahead. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper-Galpin, of Los Ange- 
les, has been speaking most acceptably to 
large houses in San Francisco and adja- 
cent cities. 

Rev. E. B. Ware and R. W. Miller, of 
Santa Rosa, spoke at a suffrage meeting 
on the 23d inst., at Sebastopol. Both 
made excellent speeches. The ladies served 
lunch, and there was a general ‘“‘good 
time.” 





From Canton (Mass.) Journal. 

The pay-roll of the Rising Sun Black 
Lead Works is at present nearly one 
thousand dollars per week. This is at the 
rate of $48,000 per year that is distributed 
for labor in the town of Canton, in addi- 
tion to large sums paid for printing, box- 
making, carting and other outside work 
done in Canton and Sharon. ‘This estab- 
lishment paid the railroad last year for 
freight in and out, 314.295.7353. The em- 
ployees of this factory during the last four 
years, when other factories have been run 
on part time or at reduced pay, or both, 
«wing to the general prostration of busi- 
ness, have not known any hard times: they 
have had no reduction in their pay or 
hours of labor, and the factor. has not 
been closed a day or hour except the short 
annual vaeation in August, which was for 
only one week this year. 

The Rising Sun Stove Poli-h and Black 
Lead Works is the largest establishment 
of its kind in the world, and has a capacity 
of ten tons of stove polish a day. Their 
new Sun Paste Stove Polish is larger in 
quantity, more attractive in style, and bet- 
ter in quality, than any other paste polish, 
and is already commanding a large sale. 
The old reliable Rising Sun Stove Polish 
in cakes, on account of its durability and 
economy, still commands an enormous sale 
in every English-speaking country on the 
face of the earth. The growth of the 
business is marvellous, when its small be- 
ginnings are remembered, Congressman 
Morse began the business when a school- 
boy: made his first product ina little hand 
mou d, dried it on a stove, and sold it at 
retail from a carpet-bag. 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 

Large streams from little fountains tlow.”’ 
But this success is no accident. Mr. Morse, 
when a young man, and for many years 
afterwards, canvassed twenty-two States 
in the Union as a commercial traveller, 
and thus laid the foundation for the pres- 
ent business, 





THE DRAMA. 


CAsTLE Square.—“*The Chimes of 
Normandy,” the coming week, will give 
satisfaction to the public. The opera 


has maintained its popularity with Amer- 
ican audiences for nearly twenty years, 


since its original production in this 
country, in June, 1877. Paris did not 
tire of it for three successive years, 


and no opera comique in this country 
has been more successful, Its comedy 
scenes and situations are amusing, its 
story is romantic, and Planquetre delights 
all lovers of good music. The cast will 
be: Serpolette, Clara Lane; Germaine, 
Laura Millard: Henri, Marquis J. Corne- 
ville, J. K. Murray; Jean Grenicheux, 
Edgar Temple; Gaspard the miser, Oscar 
Girard; The Bailli, Lindsey Morison; No- 
tary, Dick Jones. Following **The Chimes 
of Normandy” ‘*The Pirates of Penzance” 
will be given on Monday, Oct. 26. 
_— > — 

Bowporn Square.—“The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” is to be produced on Monday 
night. At the Empire Theatre, New York, 
Jan, 28, 1893, it was the first play ever 
produced and the most suecessful play 
ever seen there. Itis an American drama 
in four acts, of Indians and white men, 
with a stockade for the scene and Indian 
warwhoops for music. It has a cast of 
seventeen characters, and every human 
emotion is brought into play. There is a 
strong love element connected with the gar- 
rison life, and vivid contrasts. ‘*The Girl I 
Left Behind Me” is the best combined work 
of David Belaseo and Franklin Fyles. ‘*The 





Girl I Left Behind Me” seems to delight | 


all classes. It ran for months at the 
fashionable Empire Theatre, and last 
winter was revived at the Academy of 


Music, the largest theatre in New York. 
The judicious mingling of social incident, 
the flirting and fun, and the exciting war 
scenes explain this success. But there is 
enough fire and stir in the tremendous 
stockade scene to fill any audience with 
enthusiasm. 














BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Gompany 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














N. E. Women’s Club.— A reception will be given 
Monday evening, Oct. 76, at 7.30, to the members 
who joined the Club in 1868-69. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of Joun Burroucus’s delightful out- 
door papers, with 20 charming pictures 
from photographs and an introduction, by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 
and characters. is told with all the imaginative 


charm and the literary felicity which belong to Mr. 
Aldrich. 


Christianity and Social 


Problems. 


By LYMAN ABsort, D.D., author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of 
thought and observation on the social order and dis- 
orders of the age, and endeavors to apply Christ’s 
teaching on social questions to present conditions. 


The Story of Aaron, 
so-named, the Son of 
Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country,” and “Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.” By JoEL CHANDLER HArRIS. 
With 25 Illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. 
Square, 8vo, illuminated cover, $2 00. 
Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret 


to the *Thimblefinger’ children, and here are the 
stories they heard. 


A Little Girl of Long 
Ago. 


By EL1zA ORNE WHITE, author of “Winter- 
borough,’ “The Coming of Theodora,” 
etc. A charming companion volume to 
Miss White’s “When Molly was Six.” 
With cover design and two other iilustra- 
tions. Square 16mo, $1 oo. 


The Republic of Child- 
hood. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN and Nora A. SMITH. 
I. FroFRew'’s GIFTs. 
II. FROEREL’s OCCUPATIONS. 
III. KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
PRACTICE. 


AND 


Three very interesting books of great value 
to Kindergartners and Mothers of young 
children’ Price, $1.00 each. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


KNITTEDTABLE PADDING 








Isa necessary part of every well-appo intea 
diving service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


NEw York, MAy 30, °94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in use 
here for several years, giving satisfaction. 
It is the best material for the purpose 
that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding: 

INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





— 








C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Streat 
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